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Tue Lincoitn V-8 CyLINnDerR ... 7-PASSENGER SEDAN .. . $3300 at Detroit 


y thing Lu ) Lacotn ‘Sond for 


Ir 1s a very beautiful motor car. Its great power flows 
smoothly, silently. Its riding comfort is remarkably 
restful and relaxing. 

But the outstanding fact about today’s 8 cylinder 
Lincoln is that it represents everything in beauty and 
performance that the word “Lincoln” stands for in the 
minds of informed motorists — and it achieves this 
at prices well below Lincoln prices of the past. It 


has the balanced excellence always typical of Lincoln. 


T HE 


TIME, November 14, 1932 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22 


It renders the trouble-free and enduring service ex- 
pected of a Lincoln. In every respect it maintains 
Lincoln’s high standards — and expresses these stand- 
ards even more vividly in the light of advances made 
in automotive design and engineering. 

Present prices of the 8 cylinder Lincoln, as low as 
$2900 at Detroit with full equipment, are bringing to 


an ever-increasing number of motorists the complete 


satisfaction of ownership of a truly fine motor car. 


LINCOLN 


———— 


nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XX, Number 20 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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How a Man of 40 
ean Retire in 


T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset by the depression. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much today as you 


were in 1929. 


Now, by merely following a simple, definite Retirement 


Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever fifteen 
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years from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you 
for life. Not only that, but if something should happen 


to you before that time, we would pay your wife a 


monthly income for life. Or, if you should be disabled, and 


were unable to continue your payments, we would make 


them for you, and pay you a disability income besides! 


°250 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide to retire on $250 
amonth beginning at age 55. Here 
is what you get: 

1. A check for $250 when you reach 
55 and a check for $250 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before age 55. 

$.A monthly disability income for 
yourself if before retirement age seri- 
ous illness or accident stops your 
earning power for good. 

_ It sounds too good to be true. But 
it isn’t. There are no “catches” in it, 
for the plan is guaranteed by an 80- 
year-old company with $600,000,000 
msurance in force. If you are in good 
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Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


physical trim, and are willing to lay 
aside a modest portion of your in- 
come every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries and 
you can have all the joys of recrea- 
tion or travel when the time comes 
at which every man wants them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 


40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $250 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the following 
ages you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 
How much does it cost? When we 
know your exact age, we shall be 
glad to tell you. In the long run, the 
Plan will probably cost nothing, be- 
cause, in most cases, every cent and 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Z/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Copyright 1932, 


Established in 1851 P.M.L.1. Co. 


more comes back to you at retire- 
ment age. 

Write your date of birth in the 
coupon below and mail it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the interesting illus- 
trated booklet shown above. It tells 
all about the new Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


Puoentx Mutvau Lire Insurance Co, 
752 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“Tue Puoentx Mutcat Retirement 
Income Pian.” 


Name 


Date of Birth 
Business 
Address. 
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THAT 


EPHEMERAL THING | 


CALLED Style 


Style, in its accepted sense, is 
very much a matter of one’s 
own fancy. 

Men of social prominence 
the world over, however, meet 
upon common ground in their 
acceptance of Burberry over- 
coats as fundamentally styled 
in good form and good taste 
for the well-turned-out man 
in formal, informal and sports 
wear. Burberry overcoats 
combine greatest warmth 
with lightest weight. 


Burberrys Gabardine 
THROW-COATS 


are the smart English wear 

for sports, automobiling 

and all rough-and-ready 
use ashore or afloat. 





There are Burberry dealers in most of the 
larger cities in the United States and Canada. 


For the name of your nearest dealer write to 
our New York Wholesale Office, 14E.38thSc. 


2 st 
a" M King George V 


BURBERRYS Lid. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND 





By Appointment to 
‘. 
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Florida Justice 
Sirs: 

Trustworthy True is grievously in error when 
it intimates that Arthur Maillefert was done to 
death in a Florida ‘‘sweat-box” for the petty 
crime of “stealing $30’ (Time, Oct. 24, ““March 
of Time,” Oct, 21). i” 

Maillefert was prosecuted in the Criminal 
Court of Record of Volusia County under two 
informations in which I charged him with: 1) 
Robbery While Armed and 2) Larceny of an 
Automobile, both of which are high crimes in 
most States. On the first charge he was sen- 
tenced to seven years imprisonment and on the 
second to two years, both in the State Peni- 
tentiary. In view of the circumstances under 
which the crimes were committed and because 
of the utter lack of extenuating facts, the 
punishn.cnt was fully warranted and eminently 
fair. The tragic consequence of the imprisonment 
should not be confounded with the propriety 
of the prosecution and punishment. 

Florida is entitled to a correction in this 
matter so that the public will know that justice 
in Florida is not only swift and sure but also 
fair. 

Hersert B. FREDERICK 
County Solicitor, Criminal Court 
of Record 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Upon Captain George Washington Cour- 
son, prison guard found guilty of man- 


' slaughter in the death of Prisoner Maille- 


fert, Florida Justice (Judge George 
Cooper Gibbs) imposed a sentence of 20 
years in prison (the maximum).—Eb. 
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Appeal to a Husband 








(Making exception for an extraordinary 
case, TIME prints the subjoined letters 
without names, address or obligation. If 
enough readers desire such service, TIME 


| will establish a special lineage rate for 


“personal” advertisements, to be printed 
in a fixed position in the magazine each 
week.—ED. ) 

Sirs: 

Just one month ago today my husband... . 
left . . . with about $60,000 in cash and se- 
curities belonging to [a bank| of which he was 
teller and as yet has not been heard of. 

About two and one-half years ago my mother, 


| father and I signed a personal bond covering my 
husband and unless we locate him and _ the 


money very shortly it is assumed by the insur- 
ance company covering the bank, to whom we 


| made this bond, that they can claim all of our 


property which reaches far below $60,000, but 
which nevertheless is all that we have in the 
world. 

Now my reason for writing you is this: My 
husband has been a subscriber of your magazine 
for several years and never failed to read it 
from cover to cover and I feel that if he is 
anywhere where your magazine can be bought, 
he is still reading it. Therefore I am asking you 
to either publish my enclosed appeal to him, 
as I really mean every word of it, or print the 
equivalent in your own words and to make your 
charge as nominal as possible as I have very 
little money to tide me over until I can find some 
way to support myself... . 





MORGAN: 

Please think of Mother and Dad, don’t make 
them pay for our mistakes. If you will come 
home we will all stand by you and do everything 
we can to help you. You still have lots of friends, 
Give me a chance to help you start over, we can 
do it together. 

I am not writing this at anyone’s orders, no 
one knows I am doing it. I am only hoping you 
are still reading Time and will see it and let me 
hear from you. L. and I are both waiting home 








for you. “ EDITH 
Perfect Host Mikimoto 
Sirs: 


Apropos of the Pearl King’s unique custom 
of serving pearls with the oyster course (Tie, 
Oct. 31): 

While it is true Mr. Mikimoto serves fried 
oysters and pearls together, the edible oysters 
are joined by the pearls only at the table. Fur- 
thermore, I know that the pearls ten American 
engineers, who three years ago were guests of 
this gracious and generous host, discovered in 
their fried oysters had suffered no loss in lustre 
or color. And after lunch we ourselves extracted 
the pearls from other oysters, which the thought- 
ful Pearl King had previously X-rayed so as to 
insure perfect scores in our treasure hunt. 

Kokichi Mikimoto is more the perfect host 
than even fact-finding True realizes. 

GEoRGE OTIs SMITH 

Federal Power Commission 

Washington, D.C. | 
* 


Latest Pearl Decisions 
Sirs: 

When Mr. Mikimoto annoys an oyster it may 
produce a “cultured pearl” but when he refers 
to decisions of the French courts he should do 
so from the latest records instead of from 
memory. 

In an article headed “Three-Minute Pearls” 
in the Oct. 31 issue of Tre, Mr. Mikimoto is 
reported as having quoted a decision of the 
French courts as follows: ‘Japanese culture 
pearls (Mikimoto) produced by scientific stimu- 
lation of the oyster are in no sense false or 
imitation pearls. . . . They can be sold as real 
pearls without any indication of their origin.” 

On May 10, 1930, in the Tribunal Correc- 
tionnel de la Seine, Paris, a dealer was sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment and fined 1,000 
francs for selling “cultured pearls” as real or 
“fine.” 

On Feb. 18, 1931, in the Tribunal Civil de la 
Seine, a decision was rendered restraining the 
use of the words “perle fine de culture” which 
in English equivalent mean “real cultured pearl.” 

These, the latest decisions of the French 
courts, are matters of record. 

Mr. Mikimoto’s achievements are most inter- 
esting but his memory is either capricious of 
closed to the present status of French court 
decisions 








MILTON TOWNE 
New York City 


ee eons 
Lionhunter Wright’s Version 
Sirs: 

Your article published in Time of Oct. 31 in 
which I recognize but little true facts concert- 
ing the Lion Hunt of Denver M. Wright, was 
not at all satisfactory to US nor to the man) 
of your readers and subscribers here in this 
vicinity. 











NAME 


_ “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” — 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E, LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mear., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
| a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 












ADDRESS 
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“Daddy, are we going to the moon?” 


Here is a father taking his small daughter to the 
topmost point of the tallest city building. Here 
to her is Arabian Nights and Alice in Wonderland 
and all the other childhood favorites in one grand 
thrilling experience. Here is a ride on a real magic 
carpet—a trip into the air without wings —a 
flight to sky in a modern vertical conveyance. 
. ° ° 
There are many things of great interest in the fine 
Otis elevator of today. When you push the hallway 
button, you are ordering your car. The mechanical 
memory of Otis signal control will send it to you with- 
out fail. Its doors open and close of their own accord 
and quite without commotion. It will start off smoothly 
and accelerate quickly. It will slow down gradually 
and level itself at your floor. The modern elevator 
handles itself so easily, you are hardly aware of its 


starts and stops, its upward and downward motion. 


The modern elevator — this does not necessarily mean 
new. For the engineers of Otis Elevator Company 
have adapted many of their recent elevator improve- 
ments to elevators already in use. And today, under 
the Otis Modernization Plan, these older elevators can 
be quite easily modernized. They can often be made 
good as new at a nominal cost to owner. 

You are entitled to the best in vertical transporta- 
tion in the building where you live or work. If you 
do not have it, speak to the owner about this Otis 
Modernization Plan. Otis engineers will be glad to 
survey his building and submit a complete report tell- 
ing what is needed for modernization. This service is 
free. Suggest that he telephone the local Otis office. 


OTIS ae 





COMPANY 
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WHY @ CHANGED TO MARLBORO CONTEST 





A ticti dust, hot winds and cracked 


lips started me searching for a different 
smoke. Marlboro’s Ivory Tips offered a 
solution. Hygienic protection with each 
smoke and no loose tobacco for lips or 


mouth. Attracted by the Ivory Tips, I was 


held by enthusiasm for the freshness of 
Marlboros, assured by heavy foil wrapper 
which a Western wind and shirt pockets 
cannot affect. 


A perfect smoke, packed tips down. 
No hesitation about offering the pack to 
the next fellow. 


wy" D. 6.0 att 


pre 
LBORO 
Gas penicas finest ciqarells 


a CREATED BY PHILIP MORRIS & CO. | 


REPUTATION 


For forty years Florsheim 
eg | Shoes have satisfied their wear- 
j-4 ers. They’ve earned their rep- 
utation for greater value by 
giving you many extra days of 
steady and reliable wear — 






























at the lowest cost per day. 


The Wynn... Style M-445 






most 


styles 


FLORSHEIM Shoe 


SHEIM SHOE COMPANY + Manufacturers + Chicago 





I trust that you will publish the REAL and 
TRUE facts of this Lion Hunt in the next issue 
of your valued paper. 

I am enclosing herewith a photostat copy of 
an article published in the South East Missouri 
paper of Oct. 21, which Mr. Wright wrote for 
said paper, upon request of the editor. The 
absolute True Facts of the Hunt are contained 


in this article... . 
L. H. MEIpNER 
Personal Manager 
Denver M. Wright Lion Hunt Expedition 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Excerpts from Lionhunter Wright's 
version: 

“After some considerable time, it is stated Mr. 
Chesley remarked to Mr. Wise that the gun was 
becoming tiresome to carry and asked that he 
carry same for a while. Mr. Wise had the sub- 
machine gun in his possession for a few minutes 


| when the two lions were discovered lying close 
| to each other on the ground, whereupon he 





opened fire and killed both of the liberated lions 
almost instantly. ... 

“The several hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, who had turned out to see the hunting 
exhibition, were bitterly disappointed and criti- 
cized the interlopers. 

“It was indeed a disappointment to myself, 
inasmuch as I had so carefully planned the hunt 
and guarded against danger and criticism. When 
I interviewed Mr. Tom Scott the following day, 
he assured me that he was sorry for the occur- 
rence and that Tom Hodgkiss was not nor never 
had been a deputy sheriff in that county and that 
the submachine gun was taken from his home 
without his knowledge and consent. Everyone 
whom I came in contact with in that and ad- 
joining counties expressed their sincere regret. ... 
I was assured of their greatest co-operation in 
the event I cared to put on another lion hunt 
in their county. 

“IT am proud of the contact and the many 
friends which I have made, brought about by 
this proposed lion hunt and I am now convinced 
that there are as many good people in Scott 
County and Southeast Missouri as there are in 
any other part of Missouri. . . .”—Ep, 


om 


Mrs. Hutchins, Mr. Adler & Plato 
Sirs: 

I understand the theory of the continuity of 
Time and for that reason your use of tense in 
the Oct. 31 issue might be anticipatory. But if 
as I believe Time pretends to History and not 
prophecy, may I make my first correction in 
your article entitled “Diagrammatics” under the 
caption Art as follows: “Two hundred and fit 
favored subscribers will receive’—rather thar 
“received.” It may be two weeks before anyone 
will have read Diagrammatics—tregardless oi 
imaginary reviews which have preceded it. 

Other corrections are: 

1) I never work with a “blank mind.” Con- 
centration is necessary to complete an involve 


| line drawing without correction, 





») I have never shown my drawings with or 
without a magic lantern “at parties.” Mr. Adler 
ind I have given two lectures at two clubs by 
nvitation, 

3) Mr. Adler is no “friend” of mine, 
my collaborator. 

1) My drawings do not “illustrate” M 
Adler’s proses—nor do Mr. Adler’s proses “ex- 
plain” my drawings. 

5) Sculpture is not my “hobby.” It is my 






protession, - 
6) Diagrammatics is not privately printed. 
The first edition is limited to 250 copies. 
Maupbe PHELPS HUTCHINS 





P.S. 7) My use of the word dialectic it 
nection with my drawings is as Aristotle 
have used it and as Kant did. Mr. Webster 3s 
not my authority—Plato is. 


Chicago, Il. 


Sirs: j 

. The book contains no illustrations 
no poems, in free or any other kind oi verse 
It contains drawings and proses which have not 


ing but a formal, not an illustrative or explana 
tory, relation to each other. If you don’t kt 
what “formal” means, don’t look it up in Web- 
ster’s dictionary. You won't find out. ... | , 
Ordinary dictionary meanings of technic 
terms, such as “dialectic,” should always, 
eschewed. If you insist upon reading the diction 
ary on matters where you are technically incoll 
petent, you can’t help things being obscure ! 
you. If you had read the book instead of talking 
through your hat about it, as a result of reading 
garbled news stories, you might have receive 
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FROM THE CITY OF CENTRAL UNITED 





A NOVEMBER LANDMARK 


in Cleveland Financial History 


A key turned in a lock. Doors swung 
open with historic significance. The 
newly established Federal Reserve 
Bank of the Fourth District was 
officially in operation. Cleveland’s 
dominant position in mid-western 
banking and finance was recognized 
... and reinforced. 

November 16, 1914 (18 years ago, 
almost to a day, as you read _ this 
November 14 issue of TIME) Cleve- 
land became headquarters of the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District. And 
one of the first names enrolled as a 


member of the system in this district 





an 


ee, 


THE LARGEST 


NATIO 


was that of Ohio’s largest national bank. 

A great war, then in its fourth month, 
rose...and subsided. Tides of busi- 
ness surged along...often at head- 
long speed, occasionally pausing for 
readjustment and new progress, but 
with continuous growth in Cleveland’s 
importance as a center of financial and 
industrial activity. 

Today finds Cleveland — and Cleve- 
land’s Central United National Bank 
—looking toward a rising tide of 
business with resources in shape to 
help industry make the most of every 


opportunity a new day may bring. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK 
if Clovelaid 


NAL BANK IN 


NATIONAL BANK 





| Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulbuty 


| should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York. 


| each volume with index are bound and are 


OHIO 


| Jation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 


some enlightenment. But no, on second thought 
you probably wouldn’t. .. . 

I don’t know whether you offend Jacob Epstein 
and Gertrude Stein as much as you do us, by 
comparing us to them or them to us. The com- 
parison could only rest on the fact that all the 
things you don’t understand look alike. . . . 


MorTIMER J. ADLER 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘nile 








Slipping Digest 
Sirs: 

In the Oct. 22 issue of the Literary Digest 
under “Slips That Pass in the Night” is a quota- 
tion from your financial section reading, “An 
$8,000,000,000 investment in subsidiaries, includ- 
ing Insull, Son & Company, was valued by the 
auditors at $00000” (TIME, Sept. 26). 

Which of these figures, if either, does the 
Digest regard as a “slip’’? I imagine the first 
figure is too high, but unless I misjudge your 
scribes, the latter is only a forceful way of in- 
dicating the enormity of the Insull failure. 

HERBERT D. CANNON 

Parker, Ariz. 

Time’s first figure was correctly printed 
in millions, not billions as the slipping 
Digest misquoted it. And $o0000 pre- 
cisely expressed the auditors’ valuation of 
the crashed Insull subsidiaries.—Epb. 


Old Russian Embassy 
Sirs: 

Doubtless the accuracy of advertising copy is 
outside your jurisdiction. Whether it is or not, 
there is an error in the advertisement on p. 9 
of the issue of Oct. 24 which might well be 
called to your attention. 

The advertisement depicts “The Imperial 
Russian Embassy” in November 1931, “after 14 
years on the downgrade.” But the building pic- 
tured is located at No. 3322 O Street, in George- 
town, and is now the residence of Whitney North 
Seymour of this office. True, it once was the 
Imperial Russian Embassy, but not since about 
1850, more than 80 years ago. The last Imperial 
Russian Embassy, vacant these past 14 years, is 
located at No, 1125 16th Street. 

Furthermore, the picture must have been taken 
long before November 1931. Even an archi- 
tectural advertisement hardly seems to be en- 


| titled to so much of the license ordinarily 


accorded only to poets. 
ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 

Office of the Solicitor General 

Washington, D. C. 

Writers of advertising copy are not li- 
censed; architects are. The point that 
thanks are due to the architect for intelli- 
gent remodeling is still true. Leader Gris- 


| wold states the facts regarding the former 


embassy, omitting only that Francis Colt 


| de Wolf is owner of the residence, Whit- 


ney North Seymour is a tenant. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmaga 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. ‘ 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary Pree, 








Jr.. E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. 5S 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Jr., 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 


| Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 


Correspondence pertaining to editorial comes’ 








Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners, ee 

Bound Volumes: A limited number of copies ¢ 
avail- 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 


of Volumes VIII to XX _ inclusive are now 


| available. 


Subscription rates: One year in the U. Ss. and 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $8.00. 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice Tf 
quired for change of address. When ordering & 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. : . 
Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the C#cir 
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~ CHEAPEST 
PROTECTION 


YOU CAN BUY AND THE SAFEST 


EVEREADY PRESTONE is the most economical anti-freeze 


on the market. It is CONCENTRATED, and should not be 
confused with less efficient, diluted solutions, contain- 
ing 40 to 55% water. Eveready Prestone is 97% anti-freeze 


—a CONCENTRATED product. It does not boil away. One 
filling lasts all winter. Boil-away anti-freezes, which 


have to be constantly renewed, often prove more expen- 
sive in the long run than Eveready Prestone’s all-season 


safety. There is nothing else like Eveready Prestone, for 
it was scientifically developed to give complete protection 


to automobile engines in win- 
ter. Treated to prevent rust, 
it prolongs the life of the car. 
Approved by all car manufac- 
turers, and guaranteed by 
National Carbon Company. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INc. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of 


Union Carbide 


and Carbon 


Corporation 


THIS 
POPULAR-PRICE 
CAR, 





operating in a cold- 
weather zone, needs 
only 4 gallon of concentrated Eveready Pres- 
tone for all-winter protection. Cost $2.25. No 
corrosion—absolute safety. 

If you buy a water-diluted anti-freeze for 
this car, you pay for water, as well as for anti- 
freeze material. The low cost per gallon, there- 
fore, cannot be compared with the cost per 
gallon of concentrated Everead y Prestone. Ob- 
viously, you will need more of the diluted prod- 
uct to get the same protection. 

boil-away anti-freeze is used, there must 
be one-half gall n the cooling-system every 
time the thermometer drops to 20° F. Cost (?) 
.- + it depends on the number of cold snaps. 
Meanwhile, frequent renewals, checking, 
trouble aad bother. 
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y POINTS OF 


is required, 
2. Does not boil off. 


the lowest operat- 


ing temperatures, winter. 


THIS 
MEDIUM-SIZE 
CAR, 





im an average- 
weather zone, 
needs only one gallon of concentrated Eveready 
t $4.45. All-winter protection 
hing, rust, clogging and corrosion. 

The cost of enough water-diluted anti- 
freeze to give this car the same protection 
cannot be computed unless you know how 
much anti-freeze and how much water there 
is in the product you buy. Some brands con- 
tain as much as 55% plain water. Low cost 
per gallon, therefore, means nothing. 

If boil-away anti-freeze is used, the cost 
per season may be a great deal more than the 
cost of Eveready Prestone. Meanwhile, no 
certain, sure protection through all weather 
changes., No protection against rust and 


corrosion. 





PR 


A 


SUPERIORITY 


1. Concentrated—less 6. Will not 
paint, varnish or 
lacquer finishes. 

3. Positively will not 7. Non-inflammable 


damage cooling- and odorless. 
system. 8. Prevents formation 
4. Will not heat-up of rust in cooling- 
a motor. system. 
5. Circulates freely at 9. Economical — one 


filling lasts all 


affect 






THIS 
LARGE CAR, 





zone, 
only two gallons of concentrated Ff ) 
Prestone. Cost $8.90. Complete peace of mind 
for the owner of a valuab ar. 

You a buy a water-diluted anti-freeze at 
a lower cost per gallon, but you will have to 
buy much more than two gallons to get the 
same protection. How much more will depend 
on the amount of water in the product. There- 
fore, the cost per gallon of such anti-freeze 
means nothing. 

If boil-away anti-freeze is used, two full 
gallons must be present every time the tem- 
perature drops to zero. The cost may i 
exceed the cost of Eveready Prestone. 
while, no certain protection against freezing 
—none at all against corrosion. 
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_ Long Distanc 
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e helps 


increase sales for 15 
months consecutively 


CERTAIN COMPANIES today are forging steadily ahead. 
Almost invariably, they are consistent users of Long Dis- 
tance. They find it an effective and economical way of 
meeting changed conditions . . . increased use of the service 


resulting not only in stimulated business but in lowered 
general costs as well. 

The use of Long Distance by the Norge Corporation 
is typical of that made by other successful companies, large 
and small. “Today, more than ever, we frankly recognize 
the value of Long Distance,’ says Howard E. Blood, 
President of the Company. “The savings it effects, and 
the results it achieves, make it one of our most profitable 
business tools. 

“For example, one country-wide drive, which was con- 
ducted largely by Long Distance, resulted in the sale of 
five trainloads of refrigerators, valued at $1,500,000. We 
recently reported the eighteenth consecutive monthly in- 
crease in sales, and for the first half of 1932 our volume 
of business was substantially the same as for the entire 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


valued at $1,500,000 








— 


year of 1931. Unquestionably, this reflects our consistent 
use of that most expedient tool, the telephone.” 

Almost constant telephone contact is maintained be- 
tween headquarters of the company in Detroit, district 
managers at various points, and distributors and salesmen 
throughout the country. Executives cover the country in 
minutes, without leaving their desks. Through frequent 
and consistent use of Long Distance, they transact business } 
at large savings in time and money. 

Best results are obtained from the planned use of Long 
Distance. Let a representative of your local Bell Company 


develop a complete telephone plan for your company. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Typical Station-to-Station Rates 

From To Daytime 7:00P.M. 8:30P.M. 
Detroit Cleveland $ .60 $ .50 $ 35 
Boston New York 1.00 85 60 
Atlanta Chicago 2.35 1.95 1.30 
Los Angeles Denver 3.25 2.65 1.75 
St. Louis Seattle 6.50 5.25 3.75 

Where the charge is 50c or more, federal tax applies 

TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Thanksgiving 


Whereas, it is the duty of all nations to 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty 
God, to obey His will, to be grateful for 
His benefits and humbly to implore His 
protection and favor. 

Now, therefore, 1 do recommend ... 
that we may all unite in rendering unto 
Him our sincere and humble thanks—for 
His kind care and protection of the people 
of this country—for the signal and mani- 
fold mercies and the favorable inter posi- 
tion of His providence—for the great de- 
gree of tranquillity, union and plenty 
which we have enjoyed—for the civil and 
religious liberty with which we are 
blessed. . . 

And also that we may unite in most 
humbly offering our prayers and supplica- 
tions to the great Lord and Ruler of Na- 
tions and beseech him to pardon our 
national and other transgressions. 

Such was the first Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation by the first President of the 
U. S. issued in New York City Oct. 3, 
1789. Last week just before his depar- 
ture for California President Hoover used 
its full.text as the body of what he feared 
might be his own last Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation from the White House. In- 
stead of casting about for current items 
for which to be thankful the President 
reissued the 143-year-old document be- 
cause “this year marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, the Father of Our Country.” 

@ Last summer President Hoover ac- 
cepted the resitnation of John North 
Willys as U. S. Ambassador to Poland so 
that Mr. Willys might return to his Ohio 
automobile business. Last week as Mr. 
Willys’ successor at Warsaw the President 
appointed the best-mannered, best-dressed 
man in the U. §. diplomatic corps— 
Ferdinand Lammot Belin, 51, of Scranton, 
Pa. Ambassador Belin is a brother of 
Alice Belin du Pont, wife of Democrat 
Pierre Samuel du Pont. His diplomatic 
service began as a private secretary at the 
Peking Legation in 1917. Later he served 
at Constantinople and Paris. Recalled 
Irom the London Embassy in 1930 he was 
made chief of the State Department’s 
Division of International Conferences & 
Protocol, with which went the job of 
social arbiter at the White House. Re- 
signing last year, he returned to private 
business, his Georgetown home, his gar- 
den with seven terraces. 

€ “I extend my hearty felicitations on 
this memorable occasion.” President 
Hoover cabled President Arias on the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the Republic 
of Panama. The “memorable occasion”: 





Nov. 2, 1903—U. S. S. Nashville arrives 
at Colon; Nov. 3—Panama revolts from 
Colombia, declares its independence; Nov. 
4—the revolutionary leader exclaims: 
“President Roosevelt has made good! 
Long live President Roosevelt! Long live 
the American Government!’ Nov. 6—the 


r 
| 
| 
| 








FERDINAND LAMMOT BELIN 
A du Pont in-law, he succeeds Mr. Willys 
at Warsaw. 


U.S. recognizes the Panama Government: 





Nov. 18—the U. S. and Panama sign a 
canal treaty; Jan. 27, 1914—President 
Wilson opens the Panama Canal; April 
20, 1921—the U. S. agrees to pay 
Colombia a $25,000,000 indemnity. 
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REPUBLICANS 


Homing Hoover 

Snip-snip-snip-snip. Herbert Hoover was 
cutting up into paragraphs a rough draft 
of a campaign speech. His scissors made 
the only sound in the quiet of the Lincoln 
Study. Over a large table he spread out 
his cuttings. He picked up a paragraph 
on balancing the Budget and a paragraph 
on Democratic extravagance, pinned them 
together. Likewise joined were paragraphs 
on New Zealand butter and tariff protec- 
tion, on Democratic campaign tactics and 
a newspaper clipping of 50 years ago. 
Thus the separate paragraphs were being 
woven together into an oratorical tapestry 
when an aide knocked on the study door, 
told the President it was nearly train time. 
Into a big envelop the loose paragraphs 
remaining on the table were swept. Out 
of the study and out of the White House 
without a backward glance marched the 
President to start for Palo Alto on his 
first trip home in four years. 

Night before in a speech telephoned to 
the Pacific Coast and there 
President Hoover had revealed his plans 
“The improved situation in the country 


proadcast, 


affords me the deep satisf ion of com- 
ing home to vote amongst neighbors 
and friends .. I have ne r gone so 


nor remained so long, except 
during the great War and the Presidency, 
that the homing instinct has not carried 
me back every year to sink more deeply 
the roots of my being in the fertile soil of 
California’s spiritual and cultural life 
When, sooner or later, the time arrives 
which permits me to do so, I propose to 
return to my home at Palo Alto to live 
with my fellow Cailfornians.”’ 

When he arrived at the Union Station 
to board his B. & O. special the President 
looked drawn and tired. On his way home 
in 1928 he had traversed this same route. 


lar away 


Then he called it “My Own Main 
Street.” Then -he talked only of Re- 
publican prosperity. Now he was kept 


busy explaining whither that prosperity 
had vanished. At Martinsburg he joshed 
with citizens about some apples they had 
given him on an earlier excursion. At Gar- 
rett. Ind., next morning he marveled to 
see so many people up so early to greet 
him. As his train skirted Chicago his 
boosters turned out with placards: “Hoo- 
ver or Hell.” 


At Springfield he laid a wreath on Lin- 
coln’s tomb and returned to the Arsenal 
to sit on the same platform with Len 
Small, Illinois’ unsavory Republican nom- 
inee for Governor. The Hoover speech 
here developed a long and elaborate anal- 
ogy between the Civil War & 1864 and 
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the economic war & 1932. The President 
pictured himself standing in Lincoln’s 
shoes when the latter reviewed the retreat 
of the Union arms. He recalled the Demo- 
cratic clamor for immediate cessation of 
hostilities. He continued: 

“Lincoln was renominated but the 
country was profoundly disheartened. . . . 
Then as now the resources of the nation 
were mobilized and organized. . . . Then, 
as now, the strategy of campaigns on many 
fronts produced their inevitable results. 
.. . Today our opponents are declaring, 
in words strangely reminiscent of those 
used by their predecessors 68 years ago, 
that the struggle of this Administration 
against the Depression has been a failure. 
.. . So again today, as in 1864, in the 
midst of a great war, they call for a 
change of leadership at Washington. . . . 
The nation in 1864 refused to be swerved 
from its course. It declined emphatically 
to turn aside to untried policies. The same 
alternatives are before the people today. 
. . . The choice that the American people 
made in 1864 was made on Nov. 8. The 
choice they are called to make in 1932 
will be made on Nov. 8. My fellow citi- 
zens, can we doubt what that choice will 
be?” 

St. Louis. In a driving rainstorm the 
Hoover special rolled into St. Louis 20 
minutes late. The President hurried to 
the Coliseum to speak. He looked thor- 
oughly exhausted. His voice kept running 
down hill into a mumble. For the first 
time in his active campaign he mentioned 
Prohibition, but then only to reiterate 
without amplification the 75% Wet posi- 
tion he took in his August acceptance 
speech. Pointing to the Dry South he 
mocked the Democratic promise of out- 
right Repeal. 

Of more importance was his spirited 
and at times dramatic defense of the 
$80,000,000 which the R. F. C. made 
available to Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago last June, three 
weeks after Charles Gates Dawes had quit 
the R. F. C. presidency to go home and 
tend his tottering bank. Throughout the 
Midwest this item of Federal relief had 
done the G. O. P. heavy damage. Presi- 
dent Hoover depicted Federal Reserve di- 
rectors in their board rooms in Chicago 
and New York on a Sunday afternoon fol- 
lowing a bad Saturday run on Chicago's 
biggest banks. They were there “to meet 
a grave emergency.” Continued the Presi- 
dent : 

“The immediate problem was to pro- 
vide before Monday morning a sufficient 
sum of money to quiet unreasoning fear. 
... The [Dawes] bank had ample se- 
curities which, in normal times, could 
have paid out its depositors, leaving a 
large margin. But the securities could 
not be instantly sold at any price. It de- 
veloped the bank had 122,000 depositors 
of whom 105,000 were savings depositors, 


17,000 commercial depositors. Among 
those, 755 were country banks... . If 
this bank should fail many of these 


country banks must fail. . . . 

“Finally three hours after Sunday mid- 
night the task was completed. . . . The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. agreed to 


furnish a sufficient sum to assure that this 
bank could open without fear... . / At ten 
o'clock all these banks opened for business 
as usual. . . . The crowds melted away— 
deposits began to return. The situation 
was saved. 

“That is the story of the Dawes bank 
in Chicago. . . . General Dawes resigned 
from the Reconstruction Corp. three 
weeks before on the first news that at- 
tacks were being made on his bank, to 
try to save it without call on the Recon- 
struction Corp. ... When that Sunday 
meeting started General Dawes stated 
that he could not bring himself to ask for 
assistance from the corporation but it was 
upon the insistence of the two Demo- 
cratic members of the R. F. C. board, and 
of the leading Democratic banker of 
Chicago [Melvin Alvah Traylor] and up- 
on the insistence in New York City of the 
leading Democratic banker [Jackson Eli 
Reynolds| and manufacturer [Owen D. 
Young] that this was no case of the per- 
sonal feelings of General Dawes on the 
effect upon my Administration; that it 
was solely a case of national necessity 
and those men then and there jointly 
offered to take the full responsibility for 
the action. ... 

“The constant misrepresentation of this 
episode for political purposes by Dem- 
ocratic politicians is a slander upon men 
of their own party as well as a cruel in- 
justice to General Dawes.” 

St. Paul. Turning north the President 
traveled into Illinois and Wisconsin. At 
Beloit one Henry Vance, Negro, was ar- 
rested as he was caught pulling up spikes 
out of Chicago & Northwestern tracks 
over which the Hoover special was shortly 
to pass. Between station and hotel at St. 
Paul President Hoover was again booed 
by street crowds. At the St. Paul Audi- 
torium he summed up his whole campaign 
in a final speech in which he listed 21 
points of recovery, flayed Governor 
Roosevelt and the Democratic House, de- 
fended himself, his citizenship and his 
Administration. Referring to some Demo- 
crat who predicted mob rule would follow 
Republican victory the President ex- 
claimed: “Thank God, we still have a 
Government at Washington that knows 
how to deal with a mob!” 

Review. With one last radio plea on 
election eve from Elko, Nev. Herbert 
Hoover closed the most desperate cam- 
paign this century by a President seeking 
re-election. In 1904 Roosevelt did not 
take the stump at all. In 1912 Taft spent 
most of his time quietly in the White 
House. In 1916 Wilson made eight cam- 
paign speeches, all east of Omaha. In 
1924 Coolidge made his one & only cam- 
paign address by radio on election eve. 

President Hoover’s original intention 
had been to conduct a canvass like his 
predecessors. In mid-September, how- 
ever, Republican leaders sensed the fact 
that Roosevelt was far in the lead, prod- 
ded the President out to the stump to 
speak for himself. His first addréss was 
at Des Moines Oct. 4. It had fight and 
force. Next week at Cleveland, next 
week at Detroit he took the field twice 
more. On Oct. 28 Indianapolis heard his 


best effort. A trend developed in his 
favor. Republicans wondered if they yet 
had time to win. Proceeding from Indian- 
apolis to Manhattan, the President lapsed 
back to political routine. Thereafter the 
trend to him seemed to stop. 


On his travels President Hoover heard 
a discontented country’s growl. He was 
booed in Detroit, Philadelphia and Salt 
Lake City. Hostile signs were flaunted 
before him. Declared an oldtime White 
House secret service man: “I’ve been 
traveling with Presidents since Roosevelt 
and never before have I seen one actually 
booed, with men running out into the 
street to thumb their noses at him. It’s 
not a pretty sight.” 

The Hoover campaign of 1932 will 
probably be long remembered for the ex- 
tremes to which the President, justified 
or not, went in his effort to keep a grip 
on the Federal Government. At Des 
Moines he sent a shudder through the 
financial world by declaring that the U. S. 
had been “within two weeks” of going off 
the gold standard last winter. In New 
York he seriously predicted that a Dem- 
ocratic victory would “crack the timbers 
of the Constitution” and cause “grass to 
grow in the streets” of many an indus- 
trial city. In his West Coast speech last 
week he pointed proudly to R. F. C. re- 
lief to California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton much as a Congressman points to the 
“pork” he has obtained for his local dis- 
trict. His reference to the Civil War at 
Springfield stirred hot resentment among 
Southerners who supported him four years 
ago. 

In the President’s behalf it could be 
said that he sincerely believes that he is 
better qualified to conduct the Govern- 
ment at this critical time than his op- 
ponent. As a matter of personal pride in 
his own ability and reward for his honest 
efforts, no man ever more ardently wanted 
to be re-elected to office than he, and no 
hard-working President ever faced a 
gloomier prospect for such a reward, 


Carrying the Country 

“We'll carry the country!” exclaimed 
Vice President Charles Curtis last week 
as he swung into Kansas to close his soli- 
tary nation-wide campaign for re-election. 
Finale 

It was a doleful and dispirited little 
group of Cabinet stumpsters who scat- 
tered to their homes to vote last week at 
the end of what they feared had been a 
long, hard, losing fight to re-elect Herbert 
Hoover. The betting odds were 5-to-! 
against their President and candidate. Ex- 
pert political newshawks on one Republi- 
can newspaper after another could see 
nothing but a Roosevelt sweep ahead. As 
if in a final gesture of desperation the 
President had dashed across the continent 
to add in person one more much-needed 
vote to his California total (see p. 25). 
Two million good Republican dollars had 
been poured into what looked like a frult- 
less campaign. Wall Street, Eastern Indus- 
try and Society were earnestly, almost des 
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perately for the President—but they did 
not seem enough to blast loose the rock 
of discontent sunk deep in the electorate 
at large. 

The last week of the Republican cam- 
paign was much like the first—only hotter. 
Every member of the Cabinet except At- 
torney General Mitchell (a nominal Dem- 
ocrat) had done his bit and more for 
the President. 

At Dayton Secretary of State Stimson 
proclaimed President Hoover “a_ real 
fighting Quaker, thoroughly aroused, 
smashing down his opponents’ positions 
one by one with irresistible logic.” Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mills had worn his 
voice down to a hoarse croak. Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde, unable to restrain his 
language longer, blurted out that Governor 
Roosevelt was “a common, garden variety 
of liar.” 

Montclair, N. J. put up 327 street flags 
for the coming of Secretary of the Navy 
Adams. After a protest against their use 
on a political occasion authorities ordered 
the flags down. Town Commissioner 
Washington Irving Lincoln Adams (dis- 
tant relative) ordered them back up again. 
Hardly had they been placed out for a 
second time before the sun set and they 
had to be taken down again. After a drive 
through flagless streets, Secretary Adams 
snapped: “If Roosevelt is elected the 
homes and lives of 100,000,000 American 
people might be in jeopardy.” 

By radio from Cincinnati Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth delivered an anti- 
Roosevelt speech which she had written 
out in longhand. The Democratic cam- 
paign based on “distress and discontent” 
struck her as “an unusually ignoble policy.” 
Said T. R.’s first child: “I’ve seen many 
instances of unfairness in political cam- 
paigns but the effort of the Democratic 
party to saddle Mr. Hoover with complete 
responsibility for everything takes first 
rank among samples of conscious and un- 
scrupulous partisan dishonesty.” 

Calvin Coolidge fired the Republican’s 
sunset gun by radio from Northampton. 
“For nearly 20 years,” said he, “our Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover has been serving our 
country and the world. . . . If five Ameri- 
cans were to be selected today to devise 
remedies for the present condition of the 
country Herbert Hoover would head the 
list. The name of no other presidential 
candidate would be considered. . . . It is 
not the spirit of the American people, 
when the captain of their ship has guided 
them through a storm and is approaching 
a safe harbor, to discharge him and then 
claim he created the storm. ‘i 


DEMOCRATS 


Homing Roosevelt 


Jersey City, Newark, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Mineola, again 
Manhattan, Poughkeepsie and finally 


Hyde Park, to vote and wait for returns 
Was the circuit on which Franklin Delano 
oosevelt wound up his four-month cam- 
paign last week. In each he smiled his 
far-to-ear smile, waved his long arms, 
made brief inconsequential speeches that 
added no last-minute proposition to the 


issues. Frank Hague, New Jersey’s boss, 
proudly exhibited the candidate to thun- 
dering thousands. Thirty-five hundred 
Republicans-for-Roosevelt heard him, 
along with Owen D. Young, from the 
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SECRETARY ADAMS 


“The homes and lives of 100,000,000 
Americans might be in jeopardy!” 
(See col. 1) 


stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
(see col. 3). Arm-in-arm with Al Smith 
he marched out before Boss John H. (‘For 
Success”) McCooey’s cheering cohorts 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. After 
lunching in the Bronx he ferried the East 
River for his one & only appearance on 
Long Island. 

The campaign’s grand finale came Sat- 
urday night at Madison Square Garden. 
About the Governor, Boss John Francis 
Curry bunched all Tammany’s local can- 
didates. Judged by the applause of 
21,000 Democrats, Al Smith was the 
evening’s favorite. For an old-fashioned 
flaying of the G. O. P. he took as his text: 
“Give an account of the stewardship, for 
now thou canst be steward no longer.” 
The Smith speech was liberally sprinkled 
with: “Listen to this—it’s a hot tamale! 
. . . Let’s look at the record. . . . Then 
what happened? ... Now get this!” 
Governor Roosevelt concluded his last 
major address: 

“The millions of unchronicled heroes 
who, by self-denial and patience, have 
carried this nation through this economic 
crisis, must give us new hope. We can 
and will bring to the problem of the in- 
dividual the maturity of a united effort 
of a nation come of age. America, mature 
in its powers, united in its purpose, high 
in its faith can come and will come to 
better days.” 

Since he flew to Chicago in early July 


to accept the nomination, Governor Roose- 
velt has stumped 17,000 miles—a record. 
His campaign was spirited, ingratiating, 
comparatively decent and free from bad 
errors on which G. O. Partisans waited 
in vain to pounce. 


He had been careful 


not to promise too much. His travels had 
effectively silenced Republican talk that 
he was a crippled weakling who could not 
stand the White House strain. 

No Democrat ever finished a campaign 
feeling more confident of his election to 
the Presidency than the party’s 1932 
nominee. 

Carrying the Country 

“We'll carry the country!” exclaimed 
Vice Presidential Nominee John Nance 
Garner last week as he swung his feet 
off his desk in the Capitol and started 
back to Uvalde, Tex. to vote. Speaker 
Garner had made only one radio speech 
during the campaign (Time, Oct. 24). 


Campaign Cash 

Last week the Democratic National 
Committee reported that from June 1 to 
Nov. 2 it had taken in $1,427.118, spent 
$1,261,412. For the same period Repub- 
lican receipts were $1.938,821, expendi- 
tures $1,960,290. Since Sept. 1 new Demo- 
cratic borrowings totaled $130,000. Un- 
paid debts on the 1928 campaign iricluded 
$125.000 to County Trust Co. of New 
York and $115,250 to John Jacob Raskob. 
Notable contributors since Sept. 1: 


Bernard Mannes Baruch $61,000 
William Hartman Woodin 35,000 
William Randolph Hearst 25,000 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 15.000 
James Watson Gerard 13.000 
John Nicholas Brown 10.000 
Thomas Howell 10,000 
Vincent Astor 10.000 
Francis Patrick Garvan 10,000 
Harry Warner & Bros. 10,000 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 5.000 
Fred Pabst 4.000 
Col. Jacob Ruppert 3,000 
Arthur Curtiss James 2.500 
Russell Leffingwell 2,500 
Jesse Holman Jones 2,500 
James Middleton Cox 2,000 
Eleanor Patterson I,000 
Joseph Patrick Tumulty 1.000 
John Francis Curry 1,000 
Charles Hamilton Sabin 1,000 
William Kissam Vanderbilt 1,000 
John William Davis 500 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 200 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr. 100 
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Finale 

Baker, Smith, Young, Davis, Cox, Ras- 
kob, Reed, the two Walshes, Long, Hague, 
Curley, Daniels, Breckinridge. . . . 

Norris, Johnson, Cutting, La 
lette.. .. 

These were some of the national figures 
who crowded upon the Democratic stage 
in the closing days of the campaign. Be- 
fore the political footlights they were all 
singing the same song, the chorus of which 
was: “Turn Hoover out! Give us a 
Change!” They made the land ring with 
their denunciations of the G. O. P., often 
forgot to pay more than perfunctory trib- 
ute to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
production’s hero whom they were all 
straining to put into the White House. 

Brooklyn and Boston, Princeton and 
Montclair heard the polished periods of 
Newton Diehl Baker. His refrain: ““The 
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Hawley-Smoot tariff was conceived in sin 
and born in iniquity.” He charged that 
with this law the Republicans declared 
economic war on the rest of the world. 
James Middleton Cox, the party’s 1920 
nominee, urged his Ohio to vote a Change. 
At Mineola, N. Y. John William Davis, 


1924 nominee, said approximately the 
same thing. 
At Troy Alfred Emanuel Smith, 1928 


nominee, ridiculed President Hoover for 
trying to frighten the nation. 

As the party’s greatest industrialist, 
Owen D. Young, General Electric’s board 
chairman, appeared in Manhattan to re- 
tort to the Republican campaign of fear: 
“Tt is no time to make threats. Markets 
as well as mobs respond to human emo- 
tions. Threats can destroy business just 
as they can build barricades. Let no one 
be afraid—let no one be coerced... . 
The plant manager who thinks he is indis- 
pensable to the plant and that no change 
can be made without ruin is likely to think 
that the old machine is better than the 
new, that scientific progress is a myth. 
In the language of the old French proverb, 
‘the indispensable man is yet to be.’ I 
have no objection to a man saying he 
would like to hold his job but I resent 
the attitude that the safety of this country 
depends on any man holding his job.” 

John Jacob Raskob proposed ways to 
bring back prosperity: 1) Repeal the 18th 
Amendment; 2) tax beer; 3) apply a 13% 
general Sales Tax; 4) balance the Budget. 

Through Indiana Josephus Daniels 
cheered for his onetime subordinate in 
the Navy Department, at Frankfort, Elk- 
hart, Wabash, Muncie. 

Philadelphians were begged by Boston’s 
Mayor James Michael Curley to contrast 
the records of Hoover and Roosevelt. 

A “gold brick standard” was what the 
Republican Administration was on, in the 
words of Col. Henry Breckinridge in 
Richmond, Va 

‘Up & down the Pacific Coast trooped 
Nebraska’s Senator George William Nor- 
ris, Republican insurgent, telling its elec- 
torate that President Hoover was under 
the thumb of the “Power Trust.” 

California’s Republican Senator Hiram 
Johnson broadcast from Chicago: “The 
crisis demands a change! When a miracle 
man fails and a mystery man explodes, in- 
stinctively we turn to one who knows and 
understands and feels with us. Such a man 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt. He’s no miracle 
man or mystery man. He’s just an Amer- 
ican!” 


Glass Blast 


Grubbing around among the oratorical 
remains of the 1932 campaign for flavor 
and facts, future historians are likely to 
pluck out and re-examine as the most 
authentic and complete summation of the 
Democratic case last week’s radio speech 
by Virginia’s testy little Senator Carter 
Glass. The 74-year-old Lynchburg pub- 
lisher got out of a sick bed to answer 
President Hoover’s stump speeches. Sena- 
tor Glass is a political snapping turtle but 
no Republican has dared call the “Father 
of the Federal Reserve” a “wild man.” 








He served through the thick of last win- 
ter’s bi-partisan Congressional struggle to 
keep the U. S. from going over an eco- 
nomic precipice. An expert on banking 
and currency, he packed into his speech 
all the things other Democratic stumpsters 


had been unintelligibly mouthing for 
weeks. 

He began with what he called “suitable 
restraint’: “Neither Hans Christian An- 


dersen nor Carl Grimm in appealing to 
the fancies of children ever overtaxed his 
imagination as President Hoover repeat- 
edly has done in his endeavor to regain 
the lost favor of the American people. 
Contrasted with his addresses, Aesop’s 
Fables deserve to rank as accurate his- 
tory.” 

Senator Glass argued ee in the De- 
pression of 1921-22 the U. S. liquidated 
the War which had no more to do with 
the current Depression than “the wars of 
the Phoenicians or the conquest of Gaul 
by Caesar.” Republican administrations, 
he declared, encouraged an “orgy of stock 
speculation” and President Coolidge “fig- 
uratively jumped into the stockpit and 
cheered on the gamblers.” Billions of 
dollars of foreign securities “now prac- 
tically worthless’ were dumped on the 
U. S. market. The State Department 
“without sanction of law” usurped the 
function of passing on these loans and 
was therefore “implicated” in the disaster. 
When the Senate unanimously ordered it 
to desist as financial censor, Secretary 
Stimson brushed aside the order “with a 
contempt that entitled him to impeach- 
ment.” Declared Senator Glass: 

“When that Florentine spendthrift 
Lorenzo the Magnificent held sway over 
Continental Europe the average diplomat 
thought there was nothing better in liie 
than a successful lie. The State Depart- 
ment in Washington has not yet learned 
that there are few things worse in life 
than a stupid lie.” 

After the Crash, according to Senator 
Glass, President Hoover called ‘“‘mass 
meetings” at the White House as “psycho- 
logical poultices” but set his face against 
any definite legislative action. 

President Hoover did not have “one 
thing on earth” to do with devising the 
R. F. C. which was a “complete para- 
phrase” of the War Finance Corp. set up 
by Democrats. Declared the Senator: 

“There is not a safeguard in the R. F. C, 
act that was not written into it by a 
Democrat or a Progressive Republican 
after the bill came from the Treasury De- 
partment. The very fact that not one 
dollar of the corporation’s debentures has 
been offered to private investors but every 
dollar of them unloaded on the Federal 
Treasury is a clear portent of the burden 
the taxpayers will be compelled to endure. 

President Hoover has converted the 
Treasury into a national pawnshop and 
infected the central government with the 
fatal germ of financial socialism.” 

As for the Glass-Steagall bill passed at 
the President’s request to “broaden the 
base of Federal Reserve credit,” its Senate 
sponsor hotly pointed out that only 39 
“limping” banks out of 7,600 have been 


“insignificantly” aided by this feature of 


the law. 
Senator Glass hotly denied the Presi- 
dent’s Des Moines statement that the 


country was within two weeks of going 
off the gold standard. Recalling that the 
Treasury sold nearly $4,000,000,000 worth 
of short-term Federal obligations payable 
in gold during the first half of 1932, the 
Senator declared: “If the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury had knowl- 
edge that this country was faced with im- 
minent disaster by being ‘driven off the 
gold standard in two weeks’ and failed to 
so advise the banks and private investors 
who purchased these Federal securities, 
they were guilty of amazing dishonesty; 
they were cheating the investing public.” 

Relief? The Democrats forced the Ad- 
ministration to act by bringing forth the 
Wagner bill. Economy? Congress cut 
$334,000,000 from the President’s own 
estimates over the loud protests of his 
Cabinet. Budget? It is still unbalanced 
despite the President’s “breathless rush 
to the Capitol to get publicity.” Bonus? 
It was specifically voted down at the 
Democratic national convention. The 
Garner “loans-to-all” bill? President 
Hoover wanted to authorize R. F. C. loans 
to private industries and named an auto- 
mobile corporation whose head contrib- 
uted $25,000 to his campaign fund as a 
likely recipient. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills, No. 1 
Hoover stumpster, procured an advance 
press copy of the Glass speech, engaged 
radio time immediately following to make 
a partisan retort. Hearing of this Senator 
Glass concluded his speech by declaring 
that Secretary Mills had obtained his copy 
“by some means which involves a-breach 
of confidence disdained by every honor- 
able newspaper man,” and adding: 

“If he prefers the backstairs method of 
controversy he is at liberty to make that 
choice. I prefer to keep my rapier clean 
and play the game as gentlemen in their 
code of ethics require.” 

Secretary Mills, fagged by a long cam- 
paign, insisted that there was nothing un- 
ethical in the manner of his reply, the 
gist of which was: “It is so easy to be 
wise after the event.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Blue v. Grey 


From the sweeping span across the Dela- 
ware River between Philadelphia and 
Camden, on the south, to the Frenchtown, 
N. J. bridge on the north, grey-clad 
Pennsylvania State troopers were drawn 
up against a line of blue-clad New Jersey 
troopers last week, On Oct. 15 a Pennsy|- 
vania law had gone into effect requiring 
Pennsylvania licenses on all commercial 
buses and trucks owned outside and 
operating inside the State. New Jersey re- 
taliated by closing its borders to all 
Pennsylvania trucks and buses, whether 
operated for hire or privately used. W hile 
Governor Gifford Pinchot was maintaining 
in Harrisburg that “Pennsylvania was los- 
ing very extensively because trucks from 
other States were using up our roads . - - 
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the law is a wise one,” one after another, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and New York automatically cancelled 
their reciprocal license agreements with 
Pennsylvania and hired Pennsylvania 
motor transport was banned from their 
highways. Hundreds of tons of fruit & 
vegetables had rotted around Pennsyl- 
vania’s borders by the time a truce be- 
tween New Jersey and Pennsylvania was 
reached. Pennsylvania was to enforce its 
new law “within reason.” New Jersey 
would limit its license demand to “com- 
mon carriers.” 

The animosity between the Blue & Grey 
made news in the East. In the South 
there has been reciprocal licensing trouble 
before. The Highway Users Conference, 
whose membership includes rubber, petro- 
leum and motor interests as well as 
truck operators, lays the whole license 
ruction at the doors of railway lobbyists 
in State Legislatures. Last week, while the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey feud went on, 
a joint committee of railroad presidents 
under President William Wallace Atter- 
bury of the Pennsylvania met in Manhat- 
tan's Pennsylvania Station with motor 
transport executives under the leadership 
of Vice President Alfred Harris Swayne 
of General Motors. The conferees issued 
an amiable announcement following the 
meeting which failed to conceal the fact 
that they had pointedly agreed to disagree : 
“It would be impractical to ask either the 
railway group or the highway users group 
to discontinue their efforts in support of 
or opposition to proposed legislation.” 


Sad Statistics 

$629,889,093 
_ Such was the Federal deficit for the 
first four months of fiscal 1933, announced 
last week by the Treasury. In spite of tax- 
upping the Treasury took in during this 
period only $566,358,376 compared with 
$714,918,740 for the same period last year. 
October receipts were a skimpy $129,400,- 
000 of which $13,600,000 was in income 
taxes and $24,744,027 in customs receipts. 
The Hawley-Smoot tariff yielded $46,561,- 
$29 in October 1931. Miscellaneous taxes 
on which rates were increased accounted 
lor $78,000,000 of the October revenue or 
$32,500,000 more than was collected from 
these sources the same month last year. 
The Treasury had hoped for about $100,- 
000,000 per month from this tax source. 

On Oct. 31 the public debt stood at $20,- 
512,541,385 compared with $17,291,714,- 
018 on the same date last year. 

In charge of internal revenue now is 
Assistant Secretary James Henderson 
(“Jim”) Douglas Jr., by far the best look- 
ing member of the Hoover sub-Cabinet, a 
product of Chicago and Princeton (1920) 
whose mind and manners are as accurate 
and pleasant to behold as his superb golf 
game, Before going into the banking busi- 
ness (Field, Glore & Co.) he was an at- 
lomey (Winston, Strawn & Shaw), never 
worked for Quaker Oats Co. of which his 
lather Was executive committee chairman. 
He was: called to Washington last spring 
when his fellow Princetonian, Walter E. 
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Hope of New York, resigned. Of late he 
has been giving most of his time to set- 
tling tax accounts with insolvent tax- 
payers. His purpose wherever possible 
has been to try to keep a taxpayer a tax- 
payer. It was the Treasury’s expectation, 
according to Assistant Secretary Douglas, 


= 














International 
James HENDERSON DouGLas Jr. 


His job: to keep taxpayers 
taxpayers. 


that revenue would lag for the first six 
months of fiscal 1933. Counted on to cut 
the growing bulk of the deficit are income 
tax payments next March under new and 
higher rates. But even here the Treas- 
ury’s actual receipts remain highly con- 
jectural. 

As the deficit grew so did the prospect 
that more tax-upping will shortly be in 
order if the Budget is ever to be balanced. 
The 1932 Revenue Act, based on Treasury 
estimates and whipped through Congress 
amid great excitement, has so far failed to 
do the trick. Last week’s best guess was 
that the Sales Tax would be resurrected in 
December. 


Seven for Seven 

Tear gas was used, four officers were 
injured, twelve marchers were locked up, 
several banners demanding “Freedom for 
the Scottsboro Boys” were torn down 
and confiscated when Washington police 
drove 100 demonstrators of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense off the Capitol 
Plaza one forenoon last week. Undis- 
turbed by the tumult outside, inside the 
Capitol in the shadowy chambers of the 
Supreme Court nine old white men re- 
viewed the case of seven young Negroes 
convicted at Scottsboro, Ala., spring be- 
fore last, of raping two white girl hoboes 
in a box car. Political libertarians called 
the death sentences “legal lynching,” but 
Alabama’s Supreme Court had upheld the 
verdict of the lower bench.  Gratified 
were Liberals when the U. S. Supreme 
Court handed down its opinion. Seven- 





to-two it decided that the Scottsboro 
Negroes, “young, illiterate, ignorant,” had 
not had adeouate legal representation at 
their original trial, were entitled to an- 
other. “Even intelligent persons,” said 
Associate Justice George Sutherland, 
writing the Court’s majority opinion, ‘“‘can- 
not guide themselves through the intri- 
cacies of legal procedure and _ protect 
their rights.” The opinion went further 
to brand the trial, with its militia guards- 
men, court-appointed defense and _sur- 
charged atmosphere, as “a_ gesture.” 
Kentucky-born Justice McReynolds was 
joined by Justice Butler in dissent. 


HOUSING 
First Loan 
e Last week Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
announced its first loan for slum-eradica- 
tion. To Hillside Housing Corp. in New 
York’s Bronx went $3,957,000. Pending 
was a similar loan of $800,000 to a Brook- 
lyn group. Since New York is so far the 
only State with laws and a commission to 
regulate rents, profits, capital structures, 
interest charges and methods of operation 
of housing corporations, it alone is eligible 
for R. F. C. housing help. 

The Hillside development, for which 
ground was to be broken instanter, will 
provide 5,378 rooms for 1,58 families at 
an average of $11 per room per month. De- 
signed by Architect Clarence S. Stein, who 
built a famed model colony at Radburn, 
N. J., the Hillside community's buildings 
occupy only 34% of their 697,000 sq. ft. 
site. There is a 24-acre playground. Dead- 
end streets, footpaths and an underpass to 
the school across an arterial highway from 
the development safeguard children. Most 
of the buildings will be four-story walk- 
ups. Some will be six stories high, have 
self-operated elevators. 

The R. F. C. loans provided two-thirds 
The other 





of the Hillside capital one- 
third came from Starrett Bros. & Eken 
Inc., building contractors, ar Nathan 
Straus Jr., who provided the | , an old 


the Boston Post Road, at a 
fraction of its appraised value, 

New Yorkers were not surprised at 
Charitarian Straus’s participation. Carry- 
ing on his late great father’s good works, 
Mr. Straus, onetime State Senator and a 
leader in the U. S. Zionist movement, has 
long led a civic-minded group of park plan- 
ners. 

Unperturbed by a protest brought be- 
fore the R. F. C. by the Board of 
Estimate and New York realtors, many 
of whose boxlike Bronx apartment houses 
are tenantless, Mr. Straus, Architect 
Stein and Andrew Eken announced: 
“The granting of the loan marks, we 
hope and believe, a milestone in better 
housing for people of limited means. Gov- 
ernmental encouragement of such work 
will provide immediate employment for 
more than 1,000 men on the Hillside hous- 
ing operation. . . . Further similar action 
on the part of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. will provide the greatest possible 
stimulus to employment, as well as create 
a lasting monument to the desire for better 
housing throughout the country.” 
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CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eek 

Wealthy Mrs. Paul M. Browne of 
Darien, Conn., an expectant mother dur- 
ing the summer, had had no occasion 
to wear her diamond bracelet and earrings 
until one evening last fortnight. They 
were gone. Her insurance company called 
in Private Detective Noel Scaffa, diamond 
finder extraordinary. 

After quizzing the Browne servants, last 
week Sleuth Scaffa bee-lined for Manhat- 
tan’s Hotel Montclair. There he un- 
covered the thief and gave Mrs. Browne 
a nasty shock. The culprit was one of 
her best friends, Mrs. Whitney Endt, 28, 
wife of an insurance broker, future heiress 
to a comfortable fortune, often a welcome 
guest in the Browne home. Mrs. Endt, 
who recently lost a child and suffered in- 
juries in a motor wreck, weepingly prom- 
ised to redeem the $2,000 worth of jewels 
from pawnbrokers. Police opinion: klep- 
tomania. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Politicules 

Many a partisan not directly connected 
with the conduct of the presidential cam- 
paign last week added his clamor to the 
final din throughout the land. 
@ At Gloucester, N. J. Clyde W. Briggs 


put a Roosevelt picture in his front win- 


dow. A brick smashed window and pic- 
ture. Clyde W. Briggs replaced both. A 
second brick was hurled. To _ postal 


authorities he carried a letter threatening 
his life. Said he: “I’m going to vote for 
Roosevelt if it kills me.” 

q@ From Akron, Harvey Samuel Firestone 
appealed by radio: “We don’t need a 
change in administration. We need a 
change in attitude.” 

@ Because he supported Roosevelt, 
Lawyer Raymond Pitcairn, red-hot Wet, 
was asked to resign from the arch-Repub- 
lican Union League of Philadelphia. He 
declined. Four years ago when John 
Jacob Raskob became Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, the Union League re- 
fused his offer to resign, kept him on their 
roll as “a member in good standing.” 

@ “My father was the Pullman attendant 
who accompanied President McKinley and 
President Roosevelt thousands of miles on 
their travels and he greatly admired 
them,” declared J. N. Murray, Maryland 
Negro working for Roosevelt. “But the 
famous leaders of the Republican party 
are like the old colored man’s sweet po- 
tatoes—the best of ‘em are under the 
ground.” 

@ Princeton’s Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
famed international “money doctor,” de- 
clared for Hoover, remarked: “I’m an in- 
dependent in politics, but. . . .” 

@ “If you're out of a job, vote against 
the party in power,” was the pre-election 
advice of Democrat Edward Albert Filene, 
Boston department store owner. “If a 
dissatisfied customer came in to tell me 
that nothing had turned out as it was rep- 
resented I couldn’t hope to retain her 
patronage by telling her ‘it might have 
been worse.’ ” 


@ At Birmingham, Ala. Bishop James 
Cannon Jr. who helped break the Solid 
South in 1928 declared he would again 
vote for Hoover because Roosevelt is 
supported by “the worst elements in met- 
ropolitan life.” 

@ “Don’t let me die until after Tuesday,” 
begged 83-year-old James McDonald in 
Seattle City Hospital, “so I can vote for 
Roosevelt.” 

@ At Schodack, N. Y. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rhoda, 102, was too infirm to go out and 
vote for Hoov:r. The President wrote 











International 


Epwin (“Hor”) MARKHAM 


“. . . all our hopes reaching from rim 
torim.. .” 
her: “I am deeply touched... . I will 


take the will for the deed.” 
@ As a little girl Mrs. George Carleton 
Beal, 75, of Manhattan, once sat in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s lap. Since then she has 
always voted straight Republican. Said 
she: “But I’m for Roosevelt this time. 
What I want is a man of action... .” 
@ Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, famed 
feminist, declared for Hoover: “This is no 
time to make over human society... . 
Nor is it a good time to change 
morees...... 4° 
@ “Dedicated to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
after hearing his lofty and noble appeal 
for the Forgotten Man” were some 
verses by 80-year-old Edwin Markham, 
author of “The Man With the Hoe.” Ex- 
cerpt: 
Not on our golden fortunes builded high— 
Not on our boasts that soar into the sky— 
Not upon these is resting in this hour 
The fate of the future ; but upon the power 
Of him who is forgotten—yes, on him 
Rest all our hopes reaching from rim to 
oes » = & 
q@, At Astoria, N. Y. James O'Toole Jr., 
g, cheered a Roosevelt radio speech, 
swallowed the Democratic nominee on a 
celluloid campaign button. An operation 
de-buttoned James O’Toole Jr. 
« Into G. O. P. headquarters in Man- 
hattan switched a well-dressed woman 
who loudly exclaimed: “I’m for Hoover! 
I’m for him because he got us into this 
mess and I think he ought to be made to 
get us out.” 
@ Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore 
& Ohio: “I expect to vote for President 
Hoover because I believe it’s better for 
the country.” 
@ To Atlantic went Christian 


City 


(“Red”) Cagle, famed Army halfback, to 


address a Republican rally at the Elks 
Club. His audience consisted of two Elks 
and a newshawk. The Cagle speech went 
undelivered. 

@ “It will take the G. O. P. about 14 
years to recover from the blow on the 
chin it will get next Tuesday.”—James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, at a rally in 
Bridgeport, Conn. The onetime heavy- 
weight champion was barred from voting 
for Roosevelt because, ill in New York, 
he had failed, like Henry Ford and Mr. 
& Mrs. Norman Thomas, to register. 

@ After John Marrinan, onetime private 
secretary to Herbert Hoover at the De- 
partment of Commerce, had declared for 
Roosevelt, he got a telephone call at his 
Washington home from Lawrence Richey, 
the President’s detective-secretary. Mar- 
rinan’s story: “Richey told me he would 
punch my nose and break me in two for 
the Roosevelt statement. He called me 
every name under the sun... . I’m an 
oldtime ball player but in all my experi- 
ence I never heard any more blasphemous 
or profane language than he used to me.” 
@ “Not a peep!” declared Pennsylvania's 
insurgent Republican Governor Gifford 
Pinchot when asked to tell how he was 
going to vote. Governor Pinchot dis- 
missed a director of relief at Wilkes- 
Barre when he caught him franking out 
food orders in U. S. Department of Labor 
envelopes containing a picture of Presi- 
dent Hoover labeled “Your Job.” 

@ At Allentown, Pa. Joseph Ridgeway 
Grundy, onetime Senator, tariff lobbyist 
and expert collector of G. O. P. cash, came 
into the open long enough to declare that 
the Democrats’ tariff stand was “nothing 
but a vote-catcher” which, if enacted, 
would demoralize U. S. industry. 

@ Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, sis- 
ter of the late great T. R. and aunt of Mrs 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, told a Repub- 
lican meeting in Manhattan: “You must 
understand why I cannot comment on this 
national campaign. My own beloved niece 
is the wife of the Democratic candidate 
She is the daughter of the brother 
[Elliott] who was nearer in age to me 
than Theodore. For her I have the deep- 
est affection and respect, so much as | 
would like to pay the highest tribute to 
President Hoover, I cannot do so in this 
campaign.” 

@ At Worcester, Mass. Governor Roose: 
velt picked Catherine Murphy, 9, also 4 
cripple from infantile paralysis, to sen¢ 
at his own expense to Warm Springs, Ga 
for treatment. 
@ Pierre Samuel du Pont, board chair- 
man of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
“It is chiefly because of his attitude o 
Prohibition that I shall not support Mr 
Hoover. . . .” 

@ As treasurer of a Fact-Finding Con 
mittee for Hoover, Frank Arthur Vander 
lip Jr., son of the Manhattan banker 
found that the President was going to wi! 
by four electoral votes. 

@ When Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody 
headmaster of Groton, discovered that his 
184 socialite schoolboys were voting + 
to-1 against Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
“Grottie” of 1900, he halted their stra 
poll, ordered politics adjourned. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Disarming Monk 

Despite the protest of his friends, M. 
Ernest Perrier, a Swiss delegate to the 
Disarmament Conference, announced last 
week “after many months of reflection” 
his resignation—in order to become a 
Benedictine monk. 


aoe aie 


Disarmament in Circles 

No trial lawyer in France is richer or 
more feared than that spry little Senator 
with a great mop of grey hair, Maitr 
Joseph Paul-Boncour. 

In Geneva they used to know him as the 
perennial No. 2 French Delegate to the 
League, Aristide Briand being No. 1. 
Often, while No. 1 slumbered or seemed 
to slumber in his aisle seat, blocking the 
egress of other French Delegates, nimble 
No. 2 would leave and return to his seat 
by leaping lightly over a desk, thus per- 
mitting No. 1 to slumber on. 

Briand is dead. In Geneva last week 
Maitre Paul-Boncour, now Minister of 
War, was the French No. 1. With great 
finesse he divulged to the Disarmament 
Conference Bureau somewhat more—but 
not too much—of the new French Dis- 
armament plan (Time, Nov. 7). Still 
tentative, the plan will be shaped into its 
final form partly on the basis of European 
reactions to the Paul-Boncour speech, 
partly in an effort to please the next U.S 
President. Last week the great French 
lawyer orated extempore for more than an 
hour, several times referred unmistakably 
to Germany without mentioning that 
nation’s name and sketched the French 
plan of Disarmament & Security in terms 
of what he called “concentric circles.” 

He’s Got Religion! “In our first or 
very general circle,” began leonine Paul- 
Boncour, stroking his handsome mane, “‘it 
is simply a question—to use almost textu- 
ally the expressions which on two occa- 
sions the American Secretary of State 
has used—of considering that since by 
common accord all civilized nations have 
outlawed war any nation making war now 
can no longer continue to profit by the 
legal rights of belligerents. 

“War being outlawed, it is logical that 
he who wages war shall be deprived of 
the economic aid without which adven- 
tures of this kind could get nowhere in 
the modern world. It is necessary at the 
same time that it be known in advance 
that any result territorially or otherwise 
obtained by violation of the Briand-Kel- 
logg pact will not be recognized by the 
body of civilized nations.’ 

Accordingly, continued Maitre Paul- 
Boncour, the “first circle’ would be a 
World Treaty by which all nations would 
pledge themselves to act (instead of mere- 
ly talking) in the spirit of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. 

The “second circle” would be a treaty, 
definite and precise, pledging action under 
the League Covenant and the Locarno 
Pacts, both of which documents have been 
taken not too seriously in the past. 

The completion of these first two 





circles,” said M. Paul-Boncour, “will make 
possible a third, more restricted, limited 
to a certain number of nations.” Here, 
without actually saying so, the French 
War Minister as much as admitted that 
the U. S. and Great Britain will never sign 
a pledge to intervene for the preserva- 
tion of peace in Europe, but he appealed 
to Continental states to sign, especially to 
Germany and Italy. Seated on the U. S. 
Delegation’s bench, Tennesseean Norman 
H. Davis drawled complacently, “He’s got 
religion now!” 

“Extremely Reducing.” 
the third circle, of Security, 


To complete 
France would 
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Te proposed a world arsenal 


make it a circle of Disarmament, declared 
her Paul-Boncour. This final circle would 
take the form of “extremely reducing” 
armaments until each nation’s “permanent 
forces” would be “too small for any coun- 
try even to defend itself alone.” 

Far from being alone, cried Paul-Bon- 
cour, a nation which became the victim of 
aggression would turn to the League of 
Nations and receive a “loan” of “aggres- 
sive armaments,” huge stocks of which 
the League would keep in “controlled 
warehouses” ready to lend. 

Appealing directly for U. S. support, the 
French War Minister offered to accept 
criteria already put forward by the U. S. 
for determining what is an “aggressive 
weapon” and specifically to accept the 
U. S. criterium for distinguishing between 
a fixed and a mobile gun—a distinction 
over which eminent armament experts tear 
their hair. 

Appealing to Germany, Maitre Paul- 
Boncour offered the Reich “equality of 
treatment” in armaments with France and 
other Great Powers. This offer meant, 
according to the Frenchman, that the 
home armies of France & Germany should 
be of equal size and patterned on the 
French short-term conscript system. Turn- 
ing the word “equality”’—which he used 
last week a score of times—neatly against 





the Germans, deft M. Paul-Boncour said 
that the two armies would have to be 
“really equal,” not proportionate in size 
to the two populations, in which Germany 
outranks France 60 millions to 4o. 

Finally, amid polite applause, Maitre 
Paul-Boncour said that of course he was 
talking about “home armies” and that of 
course a colonial power like France would 
have an extra ‘“‘colonial army’’—meaning 
by inference that a non-colonial power 
like Germany would have only its home 
army. 

Significance. Bearing in mind that Ger- 
many withdrew from the Disarmament 
Conference on the plea that she was being 
denied “equality” (Time, Sept. 26), the 
French plan is obviously to offer so much 
“equality” that Germany will be tempted 
or forced back into the Conference by 
public opinion, if only to explain her 
p osition. 

Last week Maitre 
a lawyer, has defended such eminent 
clients as the present King Carol of 
Rumania against the claims of his former 
morganatic wife, was conceded in Geneva 
to have done a smart job which may res- 
cue the Conference, for a time at least. 

Less pleasing to pacifists was budget 
news from Tokyo last week. The Japanese 
Navy, seizing the opportunity provided by 
the japane se figtiting services’ present con- 
trol of the Cabinet, slapped down before 
the Diet demands for a “supplemental ap- 
propriation” of more than half a billion 
yen.’’* 

This money, which the thoroughly in- 
timidated Diet was expected to vote, 
would be used, according to the Navy “to 
make up the deficiency caused by the 
London Naval Treaty.” According to 
Japanese officers the Navy’s air force (not 
limited by the London treaty) is con- 
sidered particularly “deficient” and a large 
part of the appropriation would be spent 
on buzzing, bomb-dropping hornets 


GREAT BRITAIN 


World Dissolution Avoided 
Once again certain Tories were after 
the snowy scalp of James Ramsay Mac- 


Paul-Boncour who, as 


Donald last week. As usual the attack 
was led by High-Tariff Tories. Backed 
by the potent Beaverbrook Press, 150 of 
them huddled together in a secret meet- 


ing, then rushed the Cabinet with a de- 
mand for a 4d-a-pound tariff on foreign 
meats (with a tuppenny rebate for the 
Dominions) to protect the British farmer. 

Premier MacDonald’s free-trade stom- 
ach had rebelled hard enough at the food 
tariffs resulting from the Ottawa Confer- 
ence and the inevitable rise in food prices 
to British consumers. This new upping 
he would not stomach. Observers an- 
nounced that if the Conservatives per- 
sisted, they might force not only Premier 
MacDonald but his faithful Liberal Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Walter Run- 
ciman, out of the Cabinet. 

A second effort to protect British azri- 


*$250,000,000 at par, $100,000,000 at cur- 


rent exchange. 
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culture got under way last week with the 
organization of Empire Farmers’ Co-Op., 
Ltd., an inter-Dominion society to limit 
production of foodstuffs throughout the 
British Empire with the announced goal 
of raising and pegging prices 25% above 
present levels. Chairman of E. F. Co-Op. 
is that most composite Empire peer, 
Trevor Grant of Grant, Baron Strathspey, 
who was born in New Zealand, is a Baro- 
net of Nova Scotia, lives in Scotland. 

Whatever the King’s subject accus- 
tomed to a “Free British Meal Table” 
may think of the new tariff barriers raised 
by the Ottawa Conference, it seemed last 
week the best of all possible pacts to 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury. Said he: “Failure of the 
Ottawa Conference would have meant the 
end of the Empire. . . . Dissolution of 
the British Empire would have meant dis- 
solution of the world. ... We have 
avoided that.” 


e 


Check for a Million 


Not police batons but a flimsy slip of 
paper was what put an end to this 
year’s great hunger march of Britain’s un- 
employed. Fortnight ago after ineffectual 
rioting in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square, 
“Wal” Hannington, the tousle-haired 
young “Field Marshal” of the hunger 
marchers, was arrested and jailed (Tie, 
Nov. 7). It had been reported that the 
hunger marchers, who had sloshed their 
way to London from all quarters of 
Britain, had prepared for this eventuality 
by appointing a succession of subsidiary 
commanders to take charge in turn as the 
leaders were seized (a scheme used by 
Mahatma Gandhi). The subsidiary com- 
mander next in line seemed to be one 
Sidney Job Elias (who sent an incriminat- 
ing letter from Moscow some months ago), 
who was promptly arrested in turn for 
inciting ““Wal” Hannington. 

Three times mobs rioted. Each riot was 
broken up without a shot being fired by 
the police, who were backed up by the 
high pressure hose-lines of the London 








of the hunger marchers was a great bundle 
of papers, a petition containing more than 
one million signatures protesting against 
dole cuts and against the “means test” by 
which an applicant must prove himself a 
pauper before he gets the dole. This peti- 
tion they intended to present to Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons could 
scarcely ignore the signature of one million 
citizens. 

The hunger marchers forgot about the 
British detectives who were assigned to 
follow their movements. Before their 
third riot a group of marchers rushed to 
the mud-colored Charing Cross railway 
station and checked their petition in the 
common parcel room. Detectives fol- 
lowed, promptly removed the document 
and its accompanying bundles of signa- 
tures. When the hunger marchers returned 
later with their precious parcel check, 
the Associated Press reported that “they 
seemed angry.” 

Back to Scotland, Wales and the Shires 
dribbled the discouraged Hunger Army 


last week. Luckiest was the contingent 
from Brighton who rode back in style in 
an upholstered char-a-banc. Four British 
railroads agreed to transport the rest of 
the hunger marchers at a flat rate of id 
for three miles, compared with the 
normal third-class rate of 14d. Hunger 
marchers begged their rail fare from good 
natured Londoners. London policemen 
who had thwacked pates were promised an 
extra day off duty. Home Secretary Sir 
John Gilmour announced that 32 police- 
men and 93 civilians had been injured in 
the week’s rioting. The unemployed of 
London found the demonstration not en- 
tirely useless. Hundreds of them picked 
hats, caps and still serviceable umbrellas 
from the débris of the riots. 


—— 


Bicycle Boom 

Still careful never to employ so coarse 
a word as “legs,” Manchester’s inimitable 
Guardian published recently the following 
despatch, dated not from “London” but 
meticulously from “Fleet Street” in Lon- 
don: 

“Mr. George Lansbury [Leader of the 
Labor Party] opened at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, today, the 
Lightweight Cycling, Hiking and Camping 
Exhibition. . . . In his speech Mr. Lans- 
bury declared that it would be a bad day 
for us when we ceased to use our limbs. 
It was a good thing that some machinery 
should be so adapted that men and women 
could use their own limbs, and he was 
glad to see this rebirth of interest in 





cycling.” 
Over the Exhibition the Guardian 
glowed: “The surprising bicycle ‘boom’ 
eee — — 
| art 
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He rejoiced for British limbs. 


of the last 18 months is shown here in all 
its glory, from midget machines to lux- 
urious tandems with no fewer than eight 
gears which can be changed with a flick 
of the wrist while the cyclists are actually 
pedaling. There is thus no need on these 


machines to free-wheel while slipping into 
another gear. ... 

“Mudguards are now made in a detach- 
able form and can be removed in good 
weather as easily as taking off one’s collar 
and tie. Handlebars are now all made 
with a downward curve, since it has been 
found that this adds to comfort as well 
as to speed in pedaling. 

“As regards speed, it is claimed that the 
new tandems, supplied with six or eight 
gears, are capable of anything from 4o to 
45 miles an hour. Many of the machines 
on view, it is interesting to note, are of 
the ‘made-to-measure’ model, and can 
only be obtained after a consultation be- 
tween cyclist and cycle-manufacturer, 

“Although motorists may hardly credit 
it, the tricycle is coming into vogue again, 
this time as a racing machine. Racing 
cyclists today were surprised to learn that 
these new lightweight three-wheeled ma- 
chines are capable of doing as much as 
23 miles an hour on an ordinary road.” 

Woman's Shaving Tackle. Not for- 
getting its pedestrian readers the Guardian 
reported: “The most striking exhibit, from 
the hiker’s point of view, is an ‘ultra- 
lightweight week-end kit,’ comprising ruck- 
sack, sleeping-bag, tent, a four-peg coat- 
hanger, a petrol-stove, frypan, water- 
bucket, a plate, cup, receptacles for food 
and drink, knife, spoon and fork, and 
electric torch, a pair of shoes, a tent pole, 
swimming suit, complete change of clothes, 
towels, soap, facecloth, shaving tackle, 
and toothbrush, the whole weighing 
slightly over ten and a half pounds, 

“This outfit was designed and tested by 
a woman hiker, who found that by means 
of it she was able to do a fortnight’s 
tramping in the Austrian Alps without any 
additional equipment. A special feature 
of the outfit is the tin-opener, which has 
been especially constructed so that it 
leaves no rough edges on the tin, which 
may afterwards be used as an extra sauce- 
pan. The tent pole can also be used as a 
walking-stick.” 


ITALY 

Fitting Fig Leaves 

Surly Roman stonemasons spent the 
week in “dressing” with colossal fig leaves 
70 nude statues of young men, each in an 
athletic attitude and all some 25 ft. tall. 
Pope Pius XI was said by Fascist officials 
to have suggested the fig leaves, since 
the 70 virile statues adorn the upper rim 
of a new Roman Stadium which will be 
used not only by Italian sportsmen but 
also by Italian sportswomen. : 

To open the stadium on Italy’s Armis- 
tice Day last week, // Duce approached 
with quick strides a monstrous object 55 
ft. tall, swathed in bunting and sprouting 
upward from a base of equal height. Pull- 
ing the rip-cord, Italy’s Dictator revealed 
a 300-ton obelisk of Carrara marble em- 
bellished with no inscription except nine 
letters in high relief—MUSSOLINI. 

Apropos a gymnastic exhibition by both 
sexes which next took place in the stadium, 
Signor Leonardo Arpinati, Undersecte- 
tary of Interior and head of the Italian 
Olympic Committee, revealed last week 
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the result of experiments at Bologna by 
Italian doctors on Italian sportswomen. 
“Qur investigations have proved,” said 
Signor Arpinati, “that sports do have a 
beneficial effect on woman’s physique. 
The sportswoman, however, should not 
attempt such things as the discus throw. 
She should not take part in any contest 
likely to injure her beauty. 

“Our investigations show that those few 
Italian girls who have practiced sports on 
a considerable scale and have married 
have given birth to the normal number of 
children, and both these and the mothers 
are exceptionally robust and _ healthy. 
Women shut up in houses and removed 
from all responsibilities of individual life 
are not conceivable in our time.” 

Because such women were conceivable 
to Signor Arpinati a few months ago, he 
barred Italian females from competing for 
their country in the Los Angeles Olympics 
(Time, Aug. 8 et seq.). 


POLAND 


Exit Peace Man 


Since Europe’s next war is apt to be 
fought over the Polish Corridor, it was 
bad news for Europe when M. August 
Zaleski, “The Briand of the North,” re- 
signed last week as Foreign Minister of 
Poland. 


Tall, big-boned and pallid because of a 
plugged artery, Peace Man Zaleski has 
sat more often than any other statesman 
on the Council of the League of Nations. 
Insiders call him the real author of the 
Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact. In the past 
two years he has immeasurably bettered 
relations between Warsaw and Moscow, 
obtained the signing of a Russo-Polish 
pact of non-aggression. Why then did 
Poland’s Peace Man resign last week? 

So far as could be learned, the “Pil- 
sudski Colonels” who rule Poland more or 
less as directed by Dictator Josef Pilsud- 
ski have decided that the Polish Corridor 
is now definitely menaced by Germany’s 
“Cabinet of Monocles” which keeps de- 
manding “arms equality” (Time, Sept. 
26). In this emergency Poland has either 
more or less need than ever for a Peace 
Man—depending on the point of view. 

Two weeks ago eccentric Dictator Pil- 
sudski, who seldom confers with any 
Polish official other than his military 
cronies, summoned M. Zaleski for a secret 
conference lasting over an hour. That 
Was the end, though Polish courtesy per- 
mitted M. Zaleski to withdraw at his con- 
venience last week and retire to his seat 
in the Senate. 

Promptly the Peace Man’s Foreign 
Office was turned over to a sabre-rattling 
“Pilsudski Colonel” who was once the 
Dictator’s personal adjutant, Col. Josef 
Beck. In his new office Col. Beck will 
rattle diplomatically at Berlin’s rattlers, 
German Chancellor Franz von Papen and 
German Defense Minister Kurt von 
Schleicher. Starting out with a soft, sooth- 
ing, almost inaudible rattle last week 
Col. Beck declared, “Our foreign policy 
will remain unchanged. The change [from 
Zaleski to Beck] is purely a personal one.” 


When the Polish budget was presented 
to the Sejm last week, Finance Minister 
Zawadski admitted that it envisions a 
$40,000,000 deficit, admitted that more 
than one-third of the budgeted expendi- 
tures will be for military purposes. Said 
the official Gazeta Polska, ‘‘In the present 








Avucust ZALESKI 


He made way for a rattler. 


circumstances it is manifestly the Gov- 
ernment’s first duty to maintain Poland’s 
defenses!” 


GERMANY 
Hitler Tamed 


With the whole Fatherland convinced 
that last week’s Reichstag election could 
produce no Government upset, Germans 
voted almost without violence for the 
first time in years, with these striking re- 
sults: 

First blatant Adolf Hitler’s brown- 
shirted Nazi (National Socialist) Party 
was “tamed” by the first setback received 
since they started two years ago on their 
skyrocket rise. The Nazis dropped from 
230 Reichstag seats to 195 and in each of 
Germany's 35 electoral districts their vote 
fell off, nowhere by less than 10,000 bal- 
lots. Nazis suffered their worst setback 
in President Paul von Hindenburg’s home 
district of East Prussia. 

Second the Fatherland’s Communists 
more than won back last week the votes 
they lost to Nazis in the previous Reich- 
stag election (Time, Aug. 8). The Red 
gains fulfilled Herr Hitler’s campaign pre- 
diction that aristocratic Chancellor von 
Papen’s reactionary Cabinet would prove 
“an involuntary stalking horse for Bol- 
shevism.” 

For the first time Berlin went Com- 
munist, with 841,000 ballots, the Nazis 
dropped from first to second place with 
720,000 and the Socialists who in former 
years topped Berlin’s poll were third with 
646,000. 

Nationally the Communists rose from 
fourth to third largest party, the Socialists 


held their second place, and the Nazis, 
despite their chastening losses, remained 
Germany’s largest party. 

Third the only party supporting von 
Papen’s Cabinet, the Nationalist Party led 
by the “Hearst of Germany,” Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, failed to climb from its rank 
of fifth largest German Party, though it 
did increase its vote. 

Thus, by no stretch of the imagination, 
can German voters be said to have ap- 
proved the dictatorship of a Cabinet which 
rules Germany under decrees signed by 
President Paul von Hindenburg. , 

In Berlin it was rumored that since 
Chancellor von Papen is now clearly “Not 
the People’s Choice,” he may be replaced 
by some other Chancellor, leaving the 
Cabinet still directed by its real strong 
man, Defense Minister Lieut.-General 
Kurt von Schleicher, the astute, intriguing 
Machiavelli of 1932. 

Returns in the present Seventh Reichs- 
tag election compare as follows with those 
of the Sixth Reichstag which was elected 
July 31 and dissolved by Presidential 
decree as it was in process of voting ‘no 


confidence” in the von Papen Cabinet 
(TimE, Sept. 19). 
Popular vote: 
Vote Per- Vote Per- 
Party (last week) cent (last July) cent 
Nat. Soc. 11,705,265 33.1 13,732,779 37.3 
Socialist 7,231,404 20.4 7.951.245 21.6 
Communist 5,970,833 16.9 5,278,094 14.3 
Cath. Cen. 4,228,322 11.9 4,586,501 12.5 
Nationalist 3,061,626 8.6 2,172,941 5.9 
Bav. Peo. 1,081,595 3.1 1,190,453 3.2 
People’s 659,703 1.9 434.548 1.1 
Other Parties1,440,263 4.1 1,498,718 4.0 
Totals 35,379,011 100.0 36,845,279 100.0 
Rei hstag Seats: 
Gain 
or 
New Old Loss 
National Socialists 195 230 —35 
Socialists 121 I 12 
Communists 100 89 11 
Centrists 69 75 6 
Bavarian People’s Party 19 ? - 3 
Nationalists 51 37 +14 
People’s Party II 7 4 
Other Parties 16 15 I 
Seat Totals* 582 608 —26 
Significance. Everything thus con- 


tinues to depend on the life of 85-year-old 
Paul von Hindenburg whose doctor 
pects him to live many a year. Should he 
die in the present crisis General von 
Schleicher & Friends could no longer rule 
by the President’s decree and could not 
hope that the German people would elect 
another President favorable to them. 

They must therefore continue their 
toasts in expensive red wine “to the long 
life of President von Hindenburg!” and 
try as hard as possible to “tame” Adolf 
Hitler further. He was offered last August 
the Premiership of Prussia, the Vice 
Chancellorship of the Reich, three Fed- 
eral Cabinet posts. .He turned down all 
offers in hopes of winning a straight Nazi 
majority in the Reichstag. 

With that hope now blasted “Handsome 
Adolf” may listen more attentively to 


ex- 


General Kurt von Schleicher. If Herr 

*The number of Reichstag seats varies, ac- 
cording to the number of votes cast. Last 
week 79% of those entitled to vote cast a 


ballot, as compared to 84% last July. 
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Hitler can be drawn into the Cabinet and 
his blatancy toned down the Fatherland 
will be on the highway back toward a 
representative Government. If no com- 
promise is reached, the alternative is to 
dissolve the new Reichstag as soon as it 
meets and continue dissolving successive 
Reichstags until Old Paul von Hindenburg 
dies or refuses to sign decrees or until 





some exasperated German faction at- 
tempts a putsch. 
Se 
Nudists Defiant 
Germany’s rich & reactionary von 


Papen Cabinet last week cocked a glar- 
ing, bemonocled eye at the Fatherland’s 
organized nudists, now said to number 
more than 200,000. Berlin’s biggest 
“nudist school” was warned by police, act- 
ing under orders from Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Prussia Dr. Franz Bracht. 

“Tf you come to arrest our 4.000 
scholars,” retorted the nudist rector, “they 
will follow you through the streets of Ber- 
lin to jail, willingly but nude!” 

Appalled by this threat, the police 
sought instructions from their superiors 
who pensively ruled that the “nudist 
school” is in fact a “nudist club,” that 
nudity is no crime on the club’s “private 


premises.” 
RUSSIA 
15th Birthday 

The job—the colossal job—of celebrat- 
ing the Soviet State’s 15th birthday last 
week was diligently done all over Russia, 
but nowhere with such zeal as in Red 
Moscow. 

For a whole week there was no food 
shortage. The State released at moderate 
prices thousands of tons of canned goods, 
butter, candy and other luxuries. To help 
feed more than 1,000,000 Russians who 
marched all day across the vast Red 
Square, while 1,000 marching bands blared 
Red music, the Moscow Soviet spent 
4,000,000 rubles (nominally $2,000,000). 

Because Russians love nothing so much 
as the theatre, their smart State made 
them a birthday present of 15 new plays, 
five new Soviet films and an elaborate 
Revolutionary Ballet—all of which played 
triumphant premiéres in Moscow. As they 
left the theatres the delighted horde of 
proletarians, soldiers, sailors and peasants 
rollicked down streets festooned with 
blazing lamp bulbs. For did not LENIN 
say: Electrification plus the Soviet Power 
equals Communism. 

Characteristically STALIN uttered no 
harangue last week, though the Dictator 
did acknowledge the plaudits of Moscow’s 
marching million by waving his khaki cap. 
It was his henchman, the Soviet President, 
peasant-born Comrade Mikhail Kalinin, 
who made the speech of the week. Ad- 
dressing the Moscow Soviet, while Secre- 
tive Stalin sat impassive on the platform, 
Orator Kalinin told all the Russians how 
well off they are, with particular reference 
to the U. S. 

“The American President,” cried the 
Russian President, “acts like an illiterate 
peasant in the fields waiting for heaven 
to send him rain! Hoover waits for 


prosperity while the present régime only 


increases the starvation of millions of 
people.” 
Observers turned from such Soviet 


birthday talk to scan the Soviet record: 

Russia’s 15 Red Years began with a 
prelude on Oct. 26, 1917 when slender, 
semitic, smouldering-eyed Leon Trotsky 
(né Bronstein) harangued the existing 
Petrograd workers’ Soviet (council) into 
passing a resolution that Trotsky & 
Friends should take supreme military 
command, replacing Alexander Kerensky’s 
wavering authority in Petrograd.* 

On Nov. 6 Nikolai Lenin (né Ulyanov), 
chunky, magnetic and 100% Russian, 
emerged from the hiding into which Ker- 
ensky’s police had driven him and fired 
Petrograd’s proletariat with such zeal for 
a Soviet Government that militant Lenin 
followers (mobilized by Trotsky) were 
able to seize most of the Government 
buildings except the Winter Palace with- 
out firing a shot. 

Next morning—in the historic dawn of 
Nov. 7, 1917, which Reds now celebrate 
as the birthday of their State—distracted 
Premier Kerensky dashed from Petrograd 
to the Russo-German war front. He 
hosed to come back with enough troops 
to crush the revolution. Enough loyal 
troops could not be found. Toward sun- 
set a Congress of the Soviets of Russia 
began an all-night session in Petrograd 


(now Leningrad). From this Congress 
emerged the Soviet Government, with 
Lenin as Premier, Trotsky as Foreign 


Minister (later War Minister) and Josef 
Stalin (né Dzhugashvili) as Minister of 
Nationalities, 

Telegraphs and telephones flashed the 
news to Moscow and other Russian cities. 
Revolt followed revolt. Local Soviets 
seized power after local clashes. In a 
few days the Lenin Government was 
strong enough to begin three long years 
of desperate resistance to counter-revolu- 
tionaries, White Russian troops and to 
the Allied armies of intervention which 
put more than 150,000 alien soldiers on 
Russian soil. 

The fact that the Soviet Government 
fought from the first against a cordon of 
encircling foes identified it in millions of 
Russian minds as the defender of Russia. 
Decisive also were Lenin’s promises to 


Russians of “Land!”, “Bread!” and 
“Peace!” 
(1918-20) “War Communism” is 


Russia’s name today for the lurid period 
of nearly three years when Trotsky be- 
came the “Red War Lord” and States- 
man Lenin virtually abolished money, 
rents & wages and tried to provide every- 
one free with the necessities of life—in- 
cluding free streetcars and free railways. 
During this period the world Press was 
revolted by Russia’s “nationalization of 
women” (which never occurred), puzzled 
almost daily by imaginary assassinations 
*Tsar Nicholas II had abdicated the previous 
spring (March 15, 1917) when the first Pro- 
visional (Duma) Government was formed. He 
was not shot until the following summer (July 
17, 1918), thus lived through 16 months of 
Russia’s slow change from pink to red. 





of Lenin or Trotsky and revolted by the 
fact of Soviet anti-religion. Everyone 
missed the real news: that the Soviet 
State was 1) winning its war to possess 
Russia; 2) losing its fight to impose pure 
Communism (now called “War Com- 
munism’’), which was snarling Russia’s 
economic life, into an impossible muddle. 

(1921-27) “NEP” or the “New Eco- 
nomic Policy,” proclaimed by Lenin on 
Aug. 9, 1921, was his masterly compro- 
mise with Capitalism, both within Russia 
and without. By restoring the use of 
money, permitting Russians to buy & sell 
for what the traffic would bear and letting 
concessions to foreign capitalists, Nikolai 
Lenin gave Russia a new lease on eco- 
nomic life. But not in time to avoid the 
Great Famine. 

Maxim Gorki appealed for food to Her- 
bert Hoover, then chairman of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration (A. R. A.). It 
is history that during the desperate famine 
winter of 1921-22 the A. R. A. fed some 
10,000,000 Russians, other foreign relief 
agencies fed 2,000,000 and the Soviet Re- 
lief Administration (S. R. A.) fed 12, 
000,000. 

On July 6, 1923 the quiet work of Com- 
rade Stalin as Minister of Nationalities 
bore fruit when the Constitution of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
(U. S. S. R.) was promulgated at Mos- 
cow. Couched in terms of uniting volun- 
tarily almost one-seventh of the world 
under one flag, the Constitution omits 
mention of the Communist Party which 
in fact masters and rules Russia. 

Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924 and three quar- 
ters of a million Russians braved 30° be- 
low zero to march past his corpse. The 
struggle between Trotsky and Stalin for 
supremacy began. It raged for four years, 
during which time numerous features of 
the NEP were modified and Soviet life be- 
came less Capitalistic, more Socialistic. In 
line with this trend Trotsky & Friends de- 
manded the wiping out of the kulak or 
rich peasant. Stalin called their doctrines 
a “Left Heresy.’ He secured their expul- 
sion from the Communistic Party in De- 
cember 1927—then, as the new year 
opened Stalin proceeded to adopt 
Trotsky’s heresy as his policy, moved ruth- 
lessly to “liquidate the kulak as a class 

(1928-1932) “Planned Economy” is 
the Soviet period from Stalin’s triumph 
over Trotsky until now. The point is not 
that Russia adopted a “Five-Year Plan. 
The point is that, spurred by Josef Stalin, 
Russians have pursued the socialist line 0! 
their revolution and tried to bring every 
function of the national life—from trac- 
tors to abortions—under the regulation 0! 
a Planned Economic Order. Its basic con- 
cept is not one but an endless series 0! 
Five-Year Plans, stretching off into re 
motest future. 

Jan. 1, 1933 is the date set for comple: 
tion of the Five-Year Plan about which 
everyone knows. Generally speaking ! 
has raised Soviet production above the 
pre-Plan level, which level was from 4% 
to 37% higher than the pre-War level and 
was far above the pit of stagnation 1 
Russia’s famine year. The Plan has 
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marked a tremendous stride toward in- 
dustrializing Russia and toward proletari- 
anizing Russians, but the Plan has fallen 
and is falling short of many of its goals.* 

Again the point—so easy to miss in 
Russia—is not whether the current Plan 
statistically succeeds or fails but whether 
its major premise is sound, whether it will 
or will not permit of success for the 
Planned Economic Order which is now al- 
most the State. The major premise of the 
present Plan was to expand “heavy in- 
dustry” in Russia ahead of “light indus- 
try.” 

This means that Russia’s titanic 
planned efforts have been put forth not to 
create factories able to make small things 
which individuals can use, wear or enjoy; 
but instead to build blast furnaces, metal 
mills and factories which turn metal into 
tractors and other large, productive 
machines. 

As they learn to use their machinery the 
Russian people are inevitably breaking 
much of it—at a rate suggested by the 
statistics that 8.000.000 backward Russian 
tillers of the soil have become “factory 
workers” since 1928. 

Russian Peasants are the vast. pre- 
ponderate, stubborn mass of the popula- 
tion who—after 15 years—still constitute 
the immovable (?) body with which the 
irresistible (?) force of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet State remain in col- 
lision. 

Despite Dictator Stalin’s ruthless “li- 
quidation” of the kulak, despite the herd- 
ing of millions of peasants into various 
sorts of collective farms, despite tractors 
and despite terrific Communist Party pres- 
sure, the eternal Russian peasant remains 
suspicious of Communism, tends to horde 
his grain and “strikes” by restricting his 
sowing to his own bare needs whenever the 
State fails to offer him enough things 
which he can use, wear or enjoy in ex- 
change for his surplus grain. Under the 
current Five-Year Plan the State has 
failed to supply enough of such “consumer 
goods.” Latest statistics show Russia’s 
1932 sowing & harvesting fatefully below 
the 1931 figures and food prices have 
climbed so fast that famine is again men- 
tioned (True, Sept. 12). 

_ Alarmed by this situation, which they 
loresaw months ago, Josef Stalin & hench- 
men remembered Lenin’s NEP and pro- 
ceeded to make NEP-like concessions to 
Russia’s peasants last spring, permitting 
them to sell for what the traffic would 
bear, instead of at State fixed prices. Re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. This autumn 
the Stalin “directives” (he never gives 
“orders”) have been reversed with a 
Vengeance. Not only has the door been 
slammed again on private trade, but from 
how until Jan. 1, 1934 each peasant family 
must pay the State a tax collected in meat. 
Each individual family must pay from 88 
‘0 110 pounds of meat. State farms have 


—_. 


Oniseh ‘ 
Statistics, covering the first seven months of 


1932, 


show Russian industrial production 17% 
the corresponding period in 1931 but this 
's much below the planned increase of 36%. 
“atest statistics show that the output of Russia’s 
eading industries has recently been declining 
alter an upward spurt at the beginning of 1032. 


al wove 


had their meat production quota more 
than doubled. 

Thus the irresistible (?) force is now 
trying to be truly irresistible. No fool, 
Dictator Stalin last week raised the pay of 
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THE RUSSIAN PRESIDENT 
“The American President acts like an 
illiterate peasant.” 


the entire Red Army (‘“‘World’s Largest’’) 
and Navy not by a measly 25% or even 
50% but by as much as 100% for the 
lower ranks. Unquestionably this is the 
largest, most significant salary boost in 
the world of 1932. 


Unhappy Man 

“All of the Soviet officials I have dealt 
with are cultured and really swell persons! 
They are paying me so much that in three 
years I shall be independently wealthy. 
Many times of late I have awakened in 
the night, terrified lest my good fortune 
was a dream!” 

Thus, only two months. ago spoke 
Hector O. Hamilton, British subject and 
East Orange, N. J. architect, famed for his 
prize-winning design for Moscow’s pro- 
jected Palace of Soviets (Trme, March 
14). When he spoke Mr. Hamilton was in 
Manhattan but expected to spend most of 
his time for the next three years in “a 
peach of a suite in Moscow at the Hotel 
National.” 

Last week Hector O. Hamilton returned 
to Moscow, left again 48 hours later. De- 
clared the official Soviet news agency 
Tass: “Mr. Hamilton has not and never 
has had any job in construction of the 
Palace.” 

Bewildered, rudely awakened from his 
dream of independent wealth in three 
years, Hector O. Hamilton could tell cor- 
respondents no more than that he thought 
the Soviet authorities have recently 
learned for the first time that he is a 
subject of King-Emperor George V though 
his home is in East Orange, N. J. For a 
Palace of Soviets to be designed by a 
King-Emperor’s subject would perhaps be 
too incongruous. 


CHILE 
Tour-Ply Crisis 

Eight years ago President Arturo Ales- 
sandri had to flee from Chile to Argentina, 
managed to do so in a special train flying 
the U. S. flag. 

Fortnight ago Chileans again elected 
him President (Trme, Nov. 7). Last week 
Santiago police had to fire machine gun 
bullets over the heads of a mob which 
wished to reject President-Elect Ales- 
sandri and raised deafening cheers for the 
defeated candidate, part-Irish Col. Mar- 
maduke Grove (pronounced Gro-vay). 

With all Chile tense, wondering whether 
Col. Grove would try a coup d’état (as 
he has several times before) the world’s 
largest nitrate plant Pedro de Valdivia 
closed down last week. This plant, owned 
by the U. S. Guggenheims, has a capacity 
of 700,000 tons of nitrate yearly and is 
controlled by Cosach, the Chilean nitrate 
monopoly in which the Government and 
the Guggenheims are major stockholders. 
Tersely Cosach’s President Medley 
Gordon Brittain Whelpley called the clos- 
ing down of Pedro de Valdivia ‘a con- 
structive move to divide production evenly 
among the other plants.” 

In Santiago stocky, blue-eyed, part- 
Italian President-Elect Allesandri said: 
“I propose to obtain a law that will name 
a special liquidating commission which 
will liquidate the assets and liabilities of 
Cosach without overrunning or ignoring 
legitimate rights and so that these assets 
and liabilities may be acquired by a new 
company which should substitute for 
Cosach. 

“TI cannot understand why any one 
should be alarmed. We are trying to 
establish a company which can work with- 
out the enormous dead weight of debts 
which the Cosach has, debts whose service 
charges have increased the production cost 
of nitrate to fantastic proportions and 
made it impossible for our product to 
meet competition on the foreign markets. 

I consider the Cosach already in a 
state of liquidation.” 

This might mean much or little, de- 
pending on whether the President-Elect 
or Col. Grove or some other Chilean be- 
comes the next President. One thing was 
certain however: Chile is facing famine 
conditions. During the week Chile Cop- 
per Co. (subsidiary of Anaconda) asked 
Government permission to import directly 
flour and other foods for its miners at 
Chuquicamata. Braden Copper Co. was 
feeding not only workers but the unem- 
ployed of Rancagua at the rate of 3,000 
loaves of bread per day. 

Inability to import enough food results 
partly from the Chilean Government’s 
long-standing policy of restricting foreign 
exchange movements to support the peso 

a policy denounced last week by Senor 
Julio Perez Canto who happens to be 
Chile’s Minister of Finance. In secret, 
illegal exchange dealings pesos changed 
hands in Santiago last week at 50 and 


more to the dollar. The official rate is 16. 
Chileans were facing simultaneously a 
four-ply crisis: political, industrial, social, 
monetary. 
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“Be a News Photographer” 


John Jay Price is a name unfamiliar to 
metropolitan news editors. But say “Jack 
Price” to an editor and his face will light 
up. He knows Jack Price as one of the 
most famed news photographers in the 
East, for 15 years ace of the late great 
New York World. Since 1927 Jack Price 
has prospered as a free lance, now occu- 
pies a neat studio in a midtown Manhattan 
skyscraper. There last week, about to pop 
with excitement, he pored over galley 
proofs of a book he has written, to be pub- 
lished next month. It is called Be A News 
Photographer.* 

The book is based on Author, Price’s 
theory that, with the new types of com- 
pact, light-weight, high-speed cameras, 
every reporter may now be his own pho- 
tographer. And should be. The old 
World once issued handy cameras to all 
its newshawks (who soon lost them). So 
did the Journal. The practice is now com- 
ing back on the Gannett chain papers 
(notably in Albany and Elmira, N. Y.), 
whose editors are still searching for an 
“ideal foolproof camera.” 

Author Price takes pains to emphasize 
that there will always be an abundance of 
expert work requiring skilled cameramen. 
But a camera-equipped newshawk is pre- 
pared to snap the unexpected. Also he has 
a distinct advantage of entreé. A hostile 
subject who has thawed to a reporter’s in- 
terview may let him snap a picture, al- 
though he would freeze again at sight of a 
photographer’s tripod and plate-box. In 
many cases the cameraman, boldly marked 
with the badge of his trade, is barred at 
gates where the newsman, with camera 
concealed, may saunter in. As Jack Price 
says: “Nowadays a reporter.can still carry 
his cane and have a camera tucked in his 
pocket.” 

The adventures of news photographers 
can be fully as thrilling as those of news- 
hawks. Ingenuity comes quite as much 
into play. Jack Price thinks the most in- 
genious stunt he ever saw was “Crazy 
Johnny” O’Brien’s, at a Mineola murder 
trial. Cameras were barred from the court- 
room. The knot of photographers waiting 
outside was amazed one day to see O’Brien 
suddenly dash off at top speed down the 
street. “‘He’s just crazy,” they said. He 
came walking back, looking foolish. Next 
day he did the same thing. On the third 
day the verdict was reached. Johnny 
O’Brien started running again. This time 
the other camera men learned his reason. 
He had slipped into the courtroom, 
touched off his flashlight, whipped out his 
plate, left the camera and dashed for the 
railroad station. He had timed to a second 
how long it would take him to catch the 
last car of a train pulling out for town. 

Photographer Price, full of energy and 
not short on “brass,” had done things as 
good in his day. His book touches on some 
of them, but by no means all. One day he 
and a man named Duff teamed to get a 
ship news shot of the elder Morgan, no- 
toriously hostile to cameramen. Duff hid 
behind a ventilator. Jack Price, as decoy, 
waited until Banker Morgan, pacing the 


*Guide Publishing Co., New York. $2. 





deck, came alongside the ventilator. Then 
he leaped into Morgan’s path, focussing 
his camera. Irate Banker Morgan bran- 
dished his cane, while Confederate Duff, 
unseen, sniped a perfect shot, later shared 
with Price. 

The Elder Rockefeller was supposed to 
be just as difficult as the Elder Morgan. 
On Mr. Rockefeller’s 82nd birthday Jack 
Price went to Tarrytown with the usuai 
brigade of photographers. Shrewdly he 
left them, found Mr. Rockefeller at a 
nearby church which he had lately dedi- 
cated. As a guard started to hustle Price 
away, Mr. Rockefeller interfered. Writes 
Author Price: 

“T explained to him my mission, compli- 
menting him at the same time on his birth- 
day and upon his newly endowed church. 
Mr. Rockefeller looked at me for a few 














Price Studios 


PHOTOGRAPHER Price & QUARRY 
Their bargain: after prayers, pictures. 


moments, then said suddenly: ‘Have you 
been to church?’ ‘No sir, I have not,’ I 
replied. ‘Very well then,’ he said, linking 
his arm through mine and smiling, ‘Let us 
be friends! You come to church with me 
and I will let you take your pictures after- 
ward.’ ” 

Jack Price let one of his friends take a 
picture of the Elder Rockefeller hand- 
shaking one of his traditional enemies, a 
cameraman! (See cut.) 

The Washington Times remembers the 
story of Price and Arlington National 
Cemetery. It was during President Taft’s 
administration. A general was being 
buried. In those days cameras were barred 
from the Cemetery. Price stole in to the 
grounds before dawn, secreted himself in a 
tree overlooking the grave. There he 
perched until the cortege entered, led by 
the President. The casket had been low- 
ered (while Price clicked away unnoticed) 
when the tree limb snapped into the grave. 
Down crashed Jack Price & camera. A 
squad of Marines whisked him to the 
sentry house at the gate of the Cemetery, 
held him for further orders. As the fu- 
neral procession emerged, Price saw Presi- 


dent Taft eyeing him sidewise. The Presj- 
dent’s eyes twinkled. Price was released, 
Thereafter photographers were admitted 
to Arlington. " 

Leslsailitistanei 


Lippmann Abridged 


Readers of Walter Lippmann in the 
arch-Republican New York Herald 
Tribune beheld with surprise one day last 
week that his “Today & Tomorrow” arti- 
cle was only about one-half its usual 
length. Mr. Lippmann was flaying Presi- 
dent Hoover sharply, accusing him of beg- 
ging Pacific Coast votes in return for 
R. F. C. aid advanced to the West. Ex- 
cerpt :* 

“The money which Mr. Hoover says he 
provided and for which he asks his reward 
is the money of the whole American peo- 
ple. It was obtained on the understand- 
ing that it would be administered in a 
nonpartisan spirit, and on that basis it 
was voted by both parties. I know no 
reason to doubt that it has been adminis- 
tered in a nonpartisan spirit. But I can- 
not understand how Mr. Hoover has jus- 
tified to his conscience his personal appeal 
for votes because of that money... .” 

Below the article appeared a note by 
the newspaper’s editor calling attention to 
the fact that R. F. C. loans are made not 
by the President but by a board which is 
predominantly Democratic. 

It was not remarkable that Pundit Lipp- 
mann should flay the Herald Tribune's 
candidate. The paper engaged him, as a 
wise observer and able writer, with the 
understanding that he should enjoy free- 
dom of expression. Month ago he plumped 
publicly for Roosevelt. But seldom had 
he been so sharp-spoken and the obvious 
deletions, plus the editor’s note, started a 
rumor through Manhattan newsrooms 
that Walter Lippmann had been censored 
by Publisher & Mrs. Ogden Reid. News- 
men recalled the case of Colyumist Hey- 
wood Broun who was fired from the late 
World, when Lippmann was editor, tor 
writing too bitterly about the Sacco 
Vanzetti case. 

When Writer Lippmann heard the m- 
mor he promptly exploded it. He had 
ordered the deletions, he said, after he 
had arrived home on Long Island be- 
cause “I felt on reflection that the lan- 
guage was too strong and that it was open 
to misconstruction.” As soon as the art 
cle was trimmed, telegraph wires buzzed 
with instructions to the hundred-odd news- 
papers which buy the piece from the 
Herald Tribune Syndicate, and which had 
already received the original version. But 
not all clients received word in time to 
catch early editions. In some, Writer 
Lippmann’s “strong” language appeared: 

“But how effectively could [the emer 
gency relief program] be carried on if Mr. 
Hoover were reelected? . . . Let no ont 
deceive himself. Mr. Hoover has de 
stroyed the possibility of any co-operation 
with the next Congress . . . because he 
has broken the agreement which was at the 
base of the whole program. He has mate 
a partisan thing out of a nonpartisan grat 
of power. . . . It was a dangerous exper 
ment to grant these powers and only the 
most scrupulous respect for the trus 
which they implied could have justife 
their continuation.” 


*Copyright by Walter Lippmann. 
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Butterfly’s Mummy 


Anna Mathilda McNeill, born in Wil- 
mington, N. C. 128 years ago, was a very 
prim and formidable lady, proud of her 
relationship to the McNeills of Barra, 
the Fairfaxes of Virginia. She married 
a U. S. Army engineer, bore him four 
sons, went with him to Russia in 1843 to 
build a railroad in that country: between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. She held 
family prayers every morning, kept the 
Sabbath with awful rigidity and insisted 
on serving roast turkey and pumpkin pie 
on the banks of the Neva. But she would 
not be of the slightest interest to the 
U. S. public today if her son James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler had not grown 
to be a great artist, had not painted her 
portrait in 1872, the last portrait he ever 
got past the outraged admissions commit- 
tee of the Royal Academy. One of the 
best known portraits in the world, it last 
week arrived in the U. S. for the first 
time in 50 years, was exhibited behind a 
stout iron railing in New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Irascible Jimmy Whistler, who signed 
his pictures with a butterfly and fought 
with all his friends, painted his mother’s 
picture on the back of a canvas on which 
he had started the head of a young girl. 
Any appearance of sentimentality revolted 
the little dandy. When the picture was 
first exhibited he insisted that the title be 
merely “Arrangement in Gray and Black.” 
To Harper Pennington, a friend who was 
enthusiastic over the spiritual quality of 
the picture, the Butterfly suddenly soft- 
ened. “Yes, —yes,” he drawled, tugging 
gently at the little tuft under his lip, ‘‘one 
does like to make one’s mummy just as 
nice as possible.” 

So simple, so calm is the “Mother” that 
it is difficult to realize with what angry 
cluckings it was hailed on its first exhibi- 
tion. Only because Sir William Boxall. 
Whistler’s friend, argued himself hoarse 
in its behalf did it get into the Royal 
Academy at all. Critic Tom Taylor of the 
Times (he also doubled for Punch) 
promptly criticized it as “ignoring all ac- 
cepted canons of good drawing, good color 
and good painting.” In 1881-82 the pic- 
ture was shown in Philadelphia and New 
York. Nobody thought enough of it to 
bid the $1,000 Jimmy Whistler was ask- 
ing. In 1889 Georges Clemenceau, already 
a figure in French politics, saw it in a 
dealer's window in Paris and pulled wires 
to have it bought for the Luxembourg. 
Two years later the French Government 
got it for 2.000 francs ($400). In 1926 it 
was promoted to the Louvre to take its 
place with Venus de Milo and Mona Lisa 
as one of that vast repository’s prime 
attractions. 

Mincing Jimmy Whistler with his colos- 
sil conceit,* his rouged cheeks, his mono- 
(le, was a master of composition, of 
repartee and publicity but he knew very 
little about the chemistry of his craft. 


_—. 





*Artist Whistler saw clearer than most of his 
contemporaries the real worth of his own paint- 
ing. He treated all British and U. S. artists with 
vast disdain, loved nothing better than to goad 
and insult fat Oscar Wilde. He was always 
polite, always respectful to Degas, Manet, Renoir. 


Because he used poor colors and some- 
times repainted his canvases 4 dozen 
times, many of the best Whistlers are 
physically disintegrating. Not so the 
“Mother,” whose color is as fresh, as 
luminous as it ever was. 

Another great Whistler, even more in- 
teresting to artists, hung in the same gal- 
lery last week, the famed ‘White Girl,” 
a red-haired beauty in a white medieval 
gown painted with great technical skill 
against a white background. When first 
exhibited the public insisted on consider- 
ing it as an illustration for Wilkie Collins’ 
great mystery story, The Woman in 
White. It was actually a portrait of 
Whistler's Irish mistress, Joanna (“Jo”) 
Heffernan, painted in 1862 when elegant 
Jimmy was just deciding that there was 
nothing for him in the mystical moonshine 
of the pre-Raphaelites. At the exhibition’s 
opening last week a dignified, grey-haired 
woman moved between the canvases of 
Mother and Mistress. She is Whistler's 








Mrs. WHISTLER & Mrs. PENNELL 


Whistler: “One does like to make cne’s 
mummy just as nice as possible.” 


most faithful friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell (see cut), widow of Etcher 
Joseph Pennell. Jimmy Whistler never 
insulted the Pennells. Together they 
wrote the official Whistler biography. For 
a generation Mrs. Pennell has defended 
her friend from contemporaries who felt 
the Butterfly’s sting. 

Despite the amount of publicity given 
these two canvases last week, the Mu- 
seum’s show was not merely a Whistler 
exhibition. It was a most impressive re- 
view of U. S. painting of the past 70 
years. Besides Whistler there were some 
great canvases by Mary Cassatt, Winslow 
Homer, Albert Pinkham Ryder, Thomas 
Eakins, Ralph Albert Blakelock, John 
Singer Sargent (looking more superficial 
than ever beside George Wesley Bellows). 
For the moderns, the Museum had works 
by Rockwell Kent, George Luks, Edward 
Hopper, Eugene Speicher, Walt Kuhn, 
Isamu Noguchi. Directly opposite Whis- 
tler’s “White Girl” the hanging committee 


placed Eugene Speicher’s portrait of 
Katharine Cornell. It more than held its 
own. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 
The Late Christopher Bean (by René 
Fauchois; Gilbert Miller, producer). Play- 





wright Sidney Howard has drastically 
adapted Playwright Fauchois’ Prenez 
Garde a@ la Peinture, shifted the scene 


from the suburbs of Paris to New Eng- 
land, turned Frenchmen into Yankees. 
The result is a zestful tale about avarice, 
abiding love and a painter whose reputa- 
tion was made for him ten years after 
his poverty-laden death. 

An article in The Atlantic Monthly sud- 
denly brings down a horde of critics, 
crafty art dealers and forgers about the 
ears of Dr. Haggett (Walter Connolly), 
in whose home the late great Chris Bean 
lived a little while and died. Where are 
the Bean pictures? There must be dozens 
of them left about the place. They are 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Duped out of a pair of Beans he has in his 
house, the amiable doctor becomes frantic 
in his search for the paintings, which no 
one save the maid, Abby (Pauline Lord), 
has ever cherished. For a while it looks 
as if Mrs. Haggett had burned the pic- 
tures, that the only thing to do is swindle 
Abby out of her own portrait. Then the 
pictures are found—and Abby blows the 
whole greedy plot to bits with an astonish- 
ing revelation. 

Shy, shrinking Actress Lord’s last two 
parts (one before: The Truth About 
Blayds ) have required her quietly to main- 
tain a fierce loyalty to a dead genius. She 
does it excellently. Walter Connolly also 
has a typical role of frustration, performs 
capably as usual. Producer-Director 
Miller, who seldom misses, has not mi 
this time. 





Kevival 

In the days when Paris was lit by gas 
instead of neon lights and Lithographer 
Honoré Daumier was discovering that 
Louis Philippe, “the Bourgeois Monarch,” 
had a head like a pear, there lived a free 
& easy young woman of striking beauty 
named Marie Duplessis. <A_ series of 
shocking excesses brought about her death 
at 24. In 1849, Dumas fils contributed to 
the already considerable body of legend 
surrounding Mlle Duplessis’ career by 
writing a play, La Dame aux Camélias, 
in which the heroine, subsequently im- 
personated by Duse, Bernhardt. Le 
Gallienne et al, is represented as a wan, 
coughing angel-on-earth who gives up her 
life for a pure love. No more wan, pale 
or pathetic lady of the camellias ever crept 


the boards than Lillian Gish, who ap- 
peared last week in Manhattan in the 
Dumas classic. 

Folk who are decorating their homes 


with Victorian antiquities this autumn. in 
accordance with the mode, would do well 
to go and see the decorations which Robert 
Edmond Jones has provided for Camille. 
Producer Delos Chappell & wife, who first 
presented the revival at Central City, 
Colo. this summer (Trme, Aug. 1), have 
arranged their own translation of the 
script without, apparently, distinguishing 
it from previous translations. After four 
weeks in Manhattan, Camille, Miss Gish 
and the scenery will take to the road. 
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Natural 

In the patois of pugilism, “natural” is 
a noun. It means a fight between two 
popular, able plug-uglies with a definite 
issue at stake. The natural in the light- 
weight division has been for some time a 
match between cocky little Tony Canzon- 
eri, whose puffy mouth stretches all the 
way across his broad, flat face, and satur- 
nine, hammer-handed Billy Petrolle, “The 
Fargo Express,” with Canzoneri defending 
his title. It was scheduled for last sum- 
mer, postponed when Petrolle hurt his arm 
in training, finally fought out last week 
before a capacity crowd at Madison 
Square Garden. 

The bout was no natural for Petrolle: 
he normally fights at 140 Ib., had to take 
off eight pounds in eleven days to make 
the limit (135 lb.). Canzoneri soon dis- 
covered the result. Cool and chipper, an 
8-to-5 favorite, he brushed away Petrolle’s 
usually lethal right, danced briskly around 
the ring peppering quick little punches at 
Petrolle’s head. As Petrolle weakened 
with fatigue, Canzoneri exhibited bravado. 
He dropped his hands and stuck out his 
jaw, moving it just in time to make his 
opponent miss. Petrolle won the seventh 
round and shook Canzoneri with a des- 
perate right in the 15th. Then he wrapped 
himself in his Indian blanket while wait- 
ing for three judges to vote the decision, 
naturally and unanimously, to Canzoneri. 
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Bridge 

Ever since Harold Stirling (“Mike”) 
Vanderbilt put up the Vanderbilt Cup for 
contract bridge teams of four, he has been 
ambitious to have his own name engraved 
on it among the winners. Last week, for 
the first time in five years, he had a good 
chance. The famed Four Horsemen of 
bridge—Hal Sims, Willard S. Karn, David 
Burnstine and Oswald (“Ossie”) Jacoby, 
who won the cup a year ago—were split 
up, Mr. Vanderbilt was playing with 
Sims, Karn and Baron Waldemar von 
Zedtwitz, onetime member of Ely Cul- 
bertson’s Bridge World team which won in 
1930. Their opponents in the final were 
Howard Schenken, David Burnstine, 
Richard Frey—who finished in that order 
at the top of the list in the bridge masters’ 
individual tournament at Deal, N. J.— 
and Charles Lochridge. After the first 
night’s play in the final the Vanderbilt 
team was 225 points behind. On the sec- 
ond and last night’s play, there soon came 
a crucial hand, dealt by West: 


North 
@K 98742 
V753 
> Q 
&AS86 
West East 
&@ to @AT6 
VY J 1098 6 VAKQ4 
O AK 10743 Oo 9 6 
& j #KQ74 
South 
@Q253 
VY 2 
© J852 
& 109532 


Both sides were vulnerable. At the 
table at which Lochridge & Frey were 
playing von Zedtwitz & Vanderbilt, Loch- 
ridge & Frey reached a contract of six 
hearts which Mr. Lochridge (East) failed 
to make by one trick. While von Zedt- 
witz & Vanderbilt were thus earning their 
side 100 points, their partners were doing 
even better. At the table where Karn 
(East) & Sims were playing Burnstine & 
Schenken, the bidding also reached six 
hearts but Mr. Karn set out for his con- 
tract more shrewdly than Mr. Lochridge 
had done in the same situation. When 
Mr. Burnstine (North) played the queen 
of diamonds on the dummy’s king, Mr. 
Karn deliberated for several minutes. 
Then he made up his mind that Mr. Burn- 
stine was not false carding. He returned 














International 


VANDERBILT, Karn, Sims & VON ZEDTWITZ 


When the queen fell on the king, 
Mr. Karn guessed why. 


to his own hand and achieved a finesse 


with the ten of diamonds which earned 
his contract, a little slam and the 


him 
first big swing for his team, 1,430 points. 
In a sense, it was the hand that decided 
the match. As the Burnstine team fell 
behind, they gambled for long chances, 
fell behind even further. After five hours 
play, Harold Stirling Vanderbilt and his 
teammates had won the Cup, with 5,845 
points, an average of more than 200 points 
a_ hand. 

Even more exciting than the final was 
a match in the quarter-finals which helped 
bring about the downfall of the Culbert- 
sons. Mrs. Ely Culbertson, her invisible 
eyebrows arched more coolly than ever, 
was playing with William J. Huske, 
Samuel Fry Jr. and Louis H. Watson 
against the Sims-Vanderbilt team. The 
match hung on the last hand at the table 
where Watson & Fry were playing von 
Zedtwitz & Vanderbilt (who puts his cards 
down so deliberately that his table almost 
always finishes last). When Lieut. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, who referees all important 
bridge games, cried: “Von Zedtwitz has 
the contract at five diamonds,” fat Hal 
Sims shook his shaggy head and groaned: 
“Tt can’t be done.” His team had set 
Mrs. Culbertson & partner two tricks at 


four spades on the same hand. At the 
other end of the room, there was a sharp 
slapping as little Baron von Zedtwitz, 
pinch-faced and emphatic, snapped out 
his cards. Cried Lieut. Gruenther: “The 
Baron makes five diamonds!” 

The margin of Mrs. Culbertson’s defeat 
was 190 points. Next day, David Burn- 
stine & partners beat the team most peo- 
ple thought would win the cup, Ely Cul- 
bertson, Oswald Jacoby, Theodore A. 
Lightner and Michael Gottlieb. Margin 
of Ely Culbertson’s defeat: 1,500 points. 
@ While the Vanderbilt Cup tournament 
was in progress last week, the Whist Club's 
Committee on Laws announced a new in- 
ternational code for contract which con- 
tains five major changes in scoring and a 
change in the penalty for revoking: 

Grand slam premiums are increased to 
1,500 not vulnerable and 2,250 vulnerable. 

No-trump tricks, bid & win (formerly 
worth 35 points each) are now 30 for the 
odd tricks, 40 for the even. 

The premium for making a doubled or 
redoubled contract is removed. The pre- 
mium for undoubled over-tricks is reduced 
from 50 to the equivalent suit or no-trump 
value. 

Doubled not vulnerable and undoubled 
vulnerable penalties changed, as follows: 
doubled not vulnerable tricks jump 50 
points a trick, starting at 100. Undoubled 
vulnerable do the same. 

New revoke penalty: only tricks taken 

after the revoke can be taken from the 
revoking side to pay for the revoke; no 
revoke is possible on the 12th trick. 
@ At a bridge exposition in Manhattan 
was exhibited an invention of Lawrens 
Hammond of Hammond Clock Co.: an 
electric bridge table which deals the cards 
through four slots, one at each side. The 
electric table does not shuffle the cards 
but two revolving arms inside are so con- 
trolled that they deal 52 different ways. 
If the pack were always arranged the same 
way when put into the table, the 53rd 
hand would duplicate the first. Since this 
never happens, the table’s method of deal- 
ing is equivalent to a thorough shuffle 
Observers noticed a defect to be corrected 
in later models: after the table had dealt, 
it was impossible to tell, unless someone 
remembered, whose deal it was next. 
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Football: Mid-season 
(See front cover) 
Last week’s major scores: 


My Mea socks eeksencs Harvard o 
ERO Fils ss sisvcwawe's ce Navy 6 
Fordham 14...... St. Mary’s 0 


a Ee Penn 12 
SE SE nn nas ons tat Lehigh o 

2 Cae Kentucky o 
Louisiana State 6......... South Carolina o 
Tennessee 31............. Mississippi State 0 
Tulane 20 . Georgia Tech 14 
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Minnesota 26 
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WOMEN” 20. fo sees os cee Illinois 12 
Washington 18...........,Stanford 13 
SN aN 2% che thaw biatwit-<s California 7 


If you want to compile an All-American 
football team, a good way is to start with 
the best quarterback of the year. If any: 
one had been sufficiently enthusiastic 1 
begin making up an All-American this 
way last fortnight, the first name might 
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have been Orville Mohler, of Southern 
California. Quick, wiry and comparative- 
ly light (166 Ib.), a licensed airplane pilot, 
president of the U. S. C. student body, 
Orville Mohler may not be on the All- 
American teams compiled at the season’s 
close, but only because of an injury to his 
spine which closed his football career two 
weeks ago, when U. S. C. was playing 
Stanford. If Mohler had been on the 
U. S. C. team that played California at 
Los Angeles last week, more people might 
have gone to see the game. As it was, 
there were 75,000, biggest crowd of the 
week. 

Even without Mohler, U. S. C. had a 
team which contained four All-American 
prospects: Captain and Left Tackle Ray- 
mond C. (“Tay”) Brown, who makes a 
specialty of blocking punts; Right Tackle 
Ernie Smith, who has a bald head, huge 
paws and a talent for place-kicks; Ray 
Sparling, left-end, and at the other end of 
the line Ford Palmer who caught the two 
passes that enabled U. S. C. to beat Stan- 
ford last fortnight. 

For the first three periods of last week’s 
game against California, U. S. C. did what 
everyone had expected. Then, in the last 
quarter, occurred something that has not 
happened before this year—Southern Cali- 
fornia was scored on, with a 35-yd. for- 
ward pass from Henry Schaldach to Right 
End David Meek. But this interruption 
mattered little. By that time Southern 
California had four touchdowns by 
Mohler’s understudies, Homer Griffith and 
Irvine Warburton, and the game was prac- 
tically over, 27 to 7. 

Southern California’s victory over Cali- 
fornia was its sixth in a row this year. 
Last year, Southern California won all its 
eight games except the first, against St. 
Mary’s.- Against 66 points for opponents, 
Southern California scored 382, one less 
than Colgate’s record for major teams in 
1930. Southern California won the Pacific 
Coast Conference Championship in 1928 
and 1931, tied for first in 1927 and 1929. 
Since 1925, whenever Southern California 
has failed to win the Coast Championship 
it has finished second (in 1925 it was 
third). The fact that before 1925 South- 
em California was a second-rate power in 
Coast football makes it apparent that a 
significant change in Southern California’s 
football methods occurred that year. In 
1925, Southern California acquired its 
present coach, Howard Harding Jones. 
The Jones record at U. S. C. to date: 70 
games won; 2 tied; 10 lost. 

Never so famed as the late Knute 
Rockne, or Stanford’s Glenn (“Pop”) 
Warner, whose teams have lost to Southern 
California since 1927, Southern Cali- 
fornia’s coach had an impressive record 
before he started to teach football west of 
the Rockies. Eleven years ago his Iowa 
team beat Notre Dame when the latter had 
Won 22 games in a row. In 1921, Iowa 
won the Big Ten championship for the 
lirst time since 1900. When he went back 
to coach at Yale, whence he was graduated 
In 1908, Coach Howard Jones turned out 
the 1909 team that won all its ten games 
without being scored on and contained six 
All-Americans, 


At Yale, Howard Jones’s celebrity was 
later dimmed by that of his brother 
Tad” (Thomas Albert Dwight) Jones, 
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All-American quarterback of the Yale 
team on which Howard played end. Tad 
coached Yale football teams after Howard 
went West, from 1920 to 1927. Not until 
he had built Southern California up to its 
present status was Coach Howard Hard- 
ing Jones recognized as a thoroughly high- 
grade football wizard. Even then his éclat 
was not heightened by a “Jones System,” 
like the Rockne and Warner systems. An 
adapter rather than an innovator, he uses 
both the Rockne shift and the Warner 
wing-back formations for an offense that 
combines Stanford’s deception with Notre 
Dame’s precision and speed. Versatile 
and open-minded, Jones transforms his 
methods to suit his purpose, as he did in 
1927 when he changed his defense by 
bringing his ends in close to upset slow- 
forming plays behind the Stanford line. In 
a patchwork of other football systems 
that have proven effective, he uses the 
huddle to muddle and makes flexibility, 
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CHIcAGo’s STAGG 


In 40 years: won 263, lost 104, tied 28. 


the art of the unexpected, his only inflexi- 
ble rule. 

U. S. C. is the only major’team in the 
U. S. that has no line coach. This is be- 
cause Coach Jones makes the line his 
specialty and usually forms it of men who 
have previously played in the backfield. 
Jones’s halfbacks rarely carry the ball; 
they are for interference. His fullback 
usually lines up just in front of the quar- 
terback, who does most of the ball carry- 
ing, must be able to pass, run, kick. Jones’s 
deception is less a matter of complicated 
ball-handling, in spinners and_ reverse 
plays, than in varying formations. The 
Jones shift is used purely for disguising 
formations instead of for gaining momen- 
tum. The shift most frequently leads into 
an unbalanced line with both guards play- 
ing on the right of the center, the inside 
one for running. Three favorite Jones 
formations: 
ETCGGTE 
H H 

F ] 

Q Q Q 
Opponents consider U. S. C. plays on the 
right side of an unbalanced line most dan- 


ETCGGTE THCGGTE 
HH E H 
> F 


9 


ios) 


gerous. Plays on the weak side ofthe line 
are likely to be spins or reverses, an oc- 
casional quick plunge by the fullback. 

On the Pacific Coast, where non-scout- 
ing agreements are not fashionable, Jones 
has an elaborate technique of espionage. 
Aubrey Devine, onetime Iowa All-Ameri- 
can, has been scouting Notre Dame all this 
year. Stanford’s Pop Warner said that 
U.S. C.’s Stanford spy, Cliff Herd, knew 
more about Stanford’s plays than the 
team. Gordon Campbell scouted Cali- 
fornia this year. Scouting is part of the 
duty of U.S. C. assistant coaches who get 
about $2,500 a season. 

Howard Jones gets $12,000. He earns 
one-third as much again from such activi- 
ties as newspaper writing, which he does 
himself, cinema shorts, of which he made 
a series last spring, and sales of his two 
books: How to Coach and Play Football, 
Football for the Fan. In the football sea- 
son he goes to the U. S. C. campus at 
noon, in an automobile presented to him 
after the Tulane game last year. He 
lunches with his assistant coaches at the 
students’ union, considers the reports of 
their scoutings on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
After lunch, he goes to his office and at- 
tends to his mail. He gets about 4o letters 
when U. S. C. wins a game, 80 when 
U.S.C. loses. He reads them all carefully, 
dictates answers. 

At 3 p. m. he goes to training quarters, 
chats with reporters while he dresses for 
practice. Practice starts officially at about 
4, lasts till 5:45. Unlike many Eastern 
colleges, U.S. C. has no floodlights. Coach 
Jones never holds “skull practice” at night. 
Sometimes he takes his quarterback home 
to dinner. After dinner, a pile of poker 
chips appears on the table. Amazingly 
dextrous from long practice, Jones moves 
them to diagram plays, red chips for the 
line, blue for the backfield, white for op- 
ponents. 

n his coaching, Howard Jones has cer- 
tain peculiarities. He never curses and will 
not permit his players to do so. Instead 
of a trainer, he has a physician, Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Fieseler, to take care of the players, 
blow the whistle at practice scrimmage, 
decide on treatment for injured players 
and when they are fit to play again. Be- 
fore important games he makes no emo- 
tional orations. In a soothing voice he re- 
views what he wants the team to remem- 
ber, reminds them what their opponents 
are likely to do and how to retaliate. He 
insists, to an almost eccentric degree, upon 
“clean” football, even in a game like the 
one against Washington last year. He dis- 
likes football players who dramatize in- 
juries on the field. When a man is hurt 
Jones seldom expresses sympathy till after 
the game. 

When the football season is over, 
Howard Jones leads an easy life. He is 
a partner and stockholder in his father’s 
paper firm of Harding, Jones & Co., but 
he takes no active part in its affairs. He 
goes fishing in the Sierras, gives talks at 
business men’s meetings, plays golf and 
bridge. Dressed in golf trousers, an old 
sweater and a grey hat pulled far down on 
his grooved and sunburned face, he potters 
about the North Hollywood bungalow 
where he lives with his wife, son, and 
four-year-old daughter Carolyn, who 
sprawls about in a specially monstrous 
sandbox. 
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The role of football wizard is, on the 
whole, superior to any other in profes- 
sional sport. Coaches get higher salaries 
than any other professionals except a few 
baseball players. Their earning capacity 
is not determined by their age. They work 
only in the autumn and mostly in the 
afternoon. If they are successful, they 
are rewarded by fame, authority and op- 
portunities to act in cinema. When 
Howard Jones began his career, such was 
not the case. Coaches were likely to be 
underpaid alumni. Their duties were 
menial, They had few assistants. None of 
them received adulation for possessing 
master-minds. First and greatest master- 
mind of football was, of course, the late 
Knute Rockne. Any player on a Rockne 
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Notre DAME’s ANDERSON 


His appalling surprise was not fatal. 


team was considered a miniature master- 
mind; to have played on a Notre Dame 
team was qualification to be either a pro- 
fessional player or a $3,000-a-year coach. 
- With football’s post-War inflation, foot- 
ball coaches reached their present pinnacle 
of importance. There are now some 3,000 
well-paid, highly respected football coaches 
in the U. S. The principal disadvantage 
in the profession of football wizard is its 
uncertainty. If a team stops winning its 
games consistentiy, its coach stops receiv- 
ing a wizard’s salary. There are a few 
football coaches in the U. S. who have 
overcome this handicap sufficiently to 
make their reputations for wizardry, like 
Howard Jones’s, secure. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg, 70, of Chicago is 
the oldest football wizard in the U. S. 
He has coached 41 Chicago teams. He 
invented the shift, which Knute Rockne 
later improved and popularized. When 
he went to Yale he planned to enter the 
ministry. His interest in football de- 
feated his interest in theology in 18809, 
when Yale made 698 points to o for its 


opponents. Amos Alonzo Stagg played 
end, made Walter Camp’s first All- 
American. He went to Chicago to be 


Director of Athletics at $2,500 a year in 
1892. Last month Chicago’s trustees voted 
to have Coach Stagg obey a University 
regulation and retire at 70, at the end of 
this year. 


He demurred. Coach Stagg’s 


40-year record: won 253; lost 104; tied 
28. 

Red-faced, 220-lb. Glenn Scobey 
(“Pop”) Warner of Stanford has a per- 
sonal rivalry with U. S. C.’s Howard Jones 
no less bitter than the one between Stan- 
ford’s track coach Robert Lyman Temple- 
ton and U. S. C.’s Dean Cromwell. It 
started in 1908 when Warner was coaching 
the Carlisle Indians and Jones was coach 
at Syracuse, over an argument about the 
length of the halves. Pop Warner’s salary 
is $500 more than Jones’s. He is supposed 
to receive further backing from Banker 
Herbert Fleishhacker of San Francisco 
whose huge son played on the team 1927- 
29. In 1925, the year that Howard Jones 
went to U.S. C., the Warner system, based 
on the idea of placing both halfbacks out- 
side the end, first attracted wide attention. 
Since 1928 when Stanford beat Army 26 
to o variations of the Warner system have 
come to be used by almost every coach. 
Stanford’s Pop Warner has been a coach 
for 37 years. He is credited with inventing 
the crouching start for linemen. He walks 
with a limp. Reporters dislike him be- 
cause he is close-mouthed. At games he 
concentrates on his “system,” lets his 
assistants make all substitutions. Warner 
amusements: making golf sticks and pro- 
tective apparatus for his players, in a 
workshop behind his house; painting (like 
Illinois’ famed Bob Zuppke), which he 
learned from a village sign-painter. His 
record at Stanford since 1924 is won 64, 
lost 11, tied 7. 

Notre Dame this year scored a point a 
minute until last fortnight when it was 
beaten by Pitt, 12 to o. This was an 
appalling surprise for Notre Dame’s Coach 
Heartly (“Hunk”) Anderson, who suc- 
ceeded the late Knute Rockne last year. 
Last week, before Notre Dame _ beat 
Kansas, 24 to 6, he refused to let his play- 
ers read newspapers, lest they be made 
vain. Notre Dame’s line coach before 
Knute Rockne’s death, Coach Anderson 
played guard on Notre Dame teams from 
1919 to 1922. He uses the Rockne System 
without variations, has 140 plays in his 
repertoire this year. Notre Dame’s Ath- 
letic Director Jesse Harper last week 
denied reports that there would be a new 
head coach at Notre Dame next year. 

Columbia’s Coach Lou Little, acquired 
from Georgetown in 1930, has a nose as 
large and hooked as that of the bronze 
Columbia Lion which overlooks his prac- 
tice field. He was an All-American tackle 
for Penn in 1916, again in 1919 when he 
returned from the War. His record since 
1925, at Georgetown and Columbia: won 
49, lost 13, tied 4. Columbia has lost no 
games this year. Coach Little’s salary— 
estimated $17,500—is the highest for a 
football coach in the U. S. 

When Coach Edward P. (“Slip’’) 
Madigan went to St. Mary’s in 1921, there 
were 60 students in an old brick plant 
in Oakland, Calif. Now St. Mary’s has 
750 students, a $2,000,000 campus in 
Moraga Valley. Coach Madigan is largely 
responsible for the change. In 1921, St. 
Mary’s played Stanford with 16 men on 
the squad, made to points to Stanford’s 
14. 
defeated teams. Coach Madigan was a 
Notre Dame guard under Knute Rockne 
and Rockne’s predecessor, George Harper. 


In 1926 and 1929 St. Mary’s had un- 


He curses, roars at, jokes with his 
players in a booming voice. Before games 
he delivers lavish orations. Coach Madi- 
gan’s quotations from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Leaves of Gold (gold is St. 
Mary’s color) so inspired his players 
against Fordham in 1930 that the team, 
12 points behind, made three touchdowns 
in the second half, won 20-12. Last week, 
Coach Madigan failed to repeat his Leaves 
of Gold speech. St. Mary’s got no touch- 
downs. During games he walks rapidly up 
& down the sidelines, pulls his hat over 
his ears, spits on his hands. St. Mary’s 
record since 1925: won 52, lost 11, tied 3. 

Herbert Orrin Crisler, first non- 
graduate coach in Princeton history, was 
hired this year from Minnesota for $8,000 
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PRINCETON’S CRISLER 


He remade some remnants. 


a year. So far he has earned it by build- 
ing up, from the remnants of a team that 
won only one game last season, to one that 
last fortnight held Michigan 14-to-7 and 
last week smothered Lehigh, 53 to o. 
Affable and optimistic, Coach Crisler does 
not object to his nickname “Fritz.” He 
learned his football at Chicago where he 
was a crack end in 1920 and 1921. Pleased 
by the success of Coach Crisler, Prince- 
tonians were recently grieved to learn that 
grizzled little Keene Fitzpatrick, head 
track coach since 1910, football kicking 
coach and chief Princeton trainer for all 
sports, plans to retire at the end of this 
season. 

At Minnesota, Coach Crisler was Te 
placed this year by Bernard William 
(“Bernie”) Bierman, who started coach- 
ing at Butte, Montana, High School in 
1920, and worked up gradually till he 
turned out two Tulane teams that won 
Southern Conference Championships in 
1930 and 1931. A Bierman legend: he 
has never shed a tear, shouted, raged of 
dropped a player from his squad. During 
the half, he reads to his squad from 4 
small sheet of paper on which he has noted 
their mistakes. He played at Minnesota 
in 1916; he uses the Minnesota shift, 10 
vented by Dr. Henry Williams, with 
guards moving in an unbalanced line. His 
salary is now $7,500. His record, in fout 
years at Tulane: won 35, lost 9, tied 2. 
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WOULDN’T mean much if we 





were to claim that Goodyear 
Tires are the best tires in the 
world. Fortunately, we need not 
say that. The public says it for us. Says it in 
good herd coin-of-the-realm. More people 
BUY Goodyear Tires, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOOD- 
YEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND. These tires 
are elected to first place by a vote of BETTER 
THAN 2 TO 1. Naturally, you want YOUR money 


to buy the utmost in tire value. All right, then, 








ask this question: “Why buy any SECOND-CHOICE 


tire when FIRST-CHOICE costs no more?” 
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Copyright 1932, by 
soodyear Tire 


The Goodyear Ti 
& Rubber Co., Ine, 
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Now, in the Winter of our Discon- 
tent, a dazzling sun shines on the 
flat roofs and minarets of Casa- 
blanca. Naples’ blue bay ripples 
to a breeze from slumbering Vesu- 
At Monte Carlo, the Casino 


is alive with brilliant company... . 


vius. 


Riviera beaches, gambling and 


gayety. ... Then homeward .. . 
fascinating Majorca .. . the rugged 
and New York, after 36 
memorable days. 

What a for Winter! 


Vastly different from rain and sleet 


Azores... 


scenario 


is superb . . . everything is com- 
fortable, congenial, and enjoyable. 

. See your travel agent. He will be 
glad to help you plan for a winter 
cruise on France-A float. . . . French 


Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


Everything is bright. Everything and colds-in-the-head! This year 
is sunny.... / A delightful oasis in the beautiful S. S. De Grasse leaves 2 WINTER CRUISES 


a damp and miserable world. 
Here to Mediterranean lands, 
come fugitives from Winter by the 


Here life is 


colorful, infinitely varied. 


infinitely 
There’s 


shopping for rugs and brass and 


hundred. 


gorgeous leather, in Algerian souks. 
There’s storied Pompeii, lovely 


Capri . . . or Monaco, the golden 


——— NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS 
LAFAYETTE, January 7 and 28 * DE GRASSE, December 6, January 3 * ROCHAMBEAU, November 26, January 12 





on two 36-day Mediterranean trips 
and touches at a host of interesting 
places. These cruises can be won- 
derfully economical—almost as 
little as $10 a day. 

And while on the De Grasse, life 
will be gay or restful, as you desire. 
The service is from courteous, Eng- 
lish-speaking stewards. The cuisine 


TO MOROCCO AND 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


FEBRUARY 4 MARCH 15 


36 DAYS e $365 UP 
Sailing from New York to: 
Vigo Lisbon Casablanca Gibraltar 
Algiers Naples Ajaccio Monte Carlo 
Marseilles Cannes Majorca St. Michael 


Trench Line dy 


PARIS, December 9, January 21 


CHAMPLAIN, November 26, December 23 
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THE PRESIDENCY velt” instead of “Hoover” the former had Electoral Votes 
at no time any doubt, but it is not likely 
The Thirty-Second that he or his most sanguine supporter The South 
“Hello, Mrs. Higgins. Are your chil- had any idea of the completeness with ee Hoover Roosevelt 
dren voting today?” which the country was swinging. Head- ‘A sae ane mR ORE win + tI 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, his face re- quarters at the Biltmore that night were Fi “vg Ren HE § YP at: 9 
laxed in the easy grin that he had flashed more businesslike than might have been G wane Hees ain CN Wa, «hes ” 7 
at millions of his countrymen from the expected. The outer rooms were festive pew ~ oath PAA amen ed 60. 12 
back platform of his campaigning trains, to the point of turbulence, but Franklin Mississi ; etree eho a ae 
was easing himself down the steps of the Delano Roosevelt, sitting at a long table No, Candine see eeeeee - s 
old Hyde Park town hall. He had just in an inner room, was not available to all ¢, fh mer sc ‘neianerntae : 
voted for himself for 32nd President of comers. He received Al Smith. Jack i mas MPS EIS 8 me so 
the U. S. With him was a cortege of Dempsey got in for a moment. Bernard Virginis.......... rs al os 
i A ee .. 000 113 
The West 
Arizona Pe 3 
! California 00 22 
Ps " : Colorado. . 00 6 
TEAALAL tae Idaho ; fore) 4 
peseest | Montana...... 00 n 
, Nevada ; 00 3 
New Mexico 00 3 
Oregon... oo 5 
Utah. fore) 4 
Washington 00 8 
Wyoming 00 3 
Total : 000 65 
The Border 
Delaware _ 3 ° 
Maryland 00 8 
West Virginia 00 8 
Kentucky 00 II 
Tennessee fore) II 
Missouri 00 15 
ORMGNOMS. 645.45. 00 II 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ROOSEVELT & FAMILY* Potal........... 3 64 
Mother Roosevelt: “I hope he’ll be a good one.” The East 
Maine Se ee 5 00 
newspapermen, his wife and his son Mannes Baruch (in silk topper), curly- | New Hampshire 4 00 
Elliott. Mrs. Higgins is a neighbor of headed “Sonny” Whitney (who had not Vermont 3 fore) 
the Squire of Krum Elbow. Everyone’ won his race for Congress but was sup- Massachusetts fore) 17 
laughed at his question which was thor-  posedly in line for a sub-Cabinet job), Rhode Island oo 4 
oughly facetious. Mrs. Higgins’ sons are Boss McCooey of Brooklyn, President Connecticut : 8 00 
g and 7. Sam Levy of the Borough of Manhattan New York fore) 47 
“I lost five pounds in the campaign —all such, of course, had access. But New Jersey 00 16 
and I’m proud of my figure. Look here. through all their cordialiti¢s and rejoicing, Pennsylvania a 36 00 
There’s nothing extra in there,” he had Franklin Roosevelt continued to concen- 
said to the clerk in the town hal! while trate on the returns, the living figures of Total 56 84 
waiting for four other voters to pull the the votes of the people for him—/im—to ; 
levers on the machine before he did. be President. A double row of girls lined P The Midwest 6 
“You must have been sitting up pretty the long table in front of him, their pen- Ohio a ~ a 
late [to hear his speeches] while I was in cils flashing over sheets of paper which Indiana oe rs 
California. The time is so much different they passed up for him to scan. He wore Michigan — es 
there.” a dark blue suit and blue tie. His Phi !llinois = sis 
A motorcade stood waiting. At the swift Beta Kappa key gleamed on his gold a — sip 
pace which he always prefers, the Gov-  watch-chain. John W. Davis was ad- a ‘ ext = 
enor of New York and next President mitted. “Frank, it’s wonderful!” said the neg art pee bs 
of the country was swept down the Hud- man who got nowhere eight years ago. < ore enone pad 4 
son to Manhattan. On the way he stopped Al Smith, the man who got nowhere South I akota we 4 
for luck at a firehouse—he had done that four years ago, said: “I am delighted!” Nebraska ait pain ’ 
in 1928, to telephone his daughter, while A London newspaper telephoned, ask- Kansas Satria le 9 
being elected Governor. Then the motor- ing an interview. “Wait until we hear Total 6 
cade rushed on, special reason for its from the West,” said Candidate Roose- senaeahdeteil shah wits 4 
speed being that Gus Generich, one of the  - _ Hoover Roosevelt 
bodyguards, had to get in town to vote. *From left to right. standing: Franklin D. South 000 113 
Meantime throughout the length &  Jr., James, John, Son-in-law Curtis Dall; seated: West 4 000 65 
breadth of the land, some 40,000,000 - a 14 = or Cs oe oe a 3 64 
citizens were proceeding in quiet, orderly ot sis. James 'D. Boneeeli. Absent: Son Kast oath Do Sade ll 56 84 
fashion to cast their ballots in the Elliott & wife, James’s wife and Daughter Sara oS fojele) 146 
memorable Depression election of 1932. Delano. (Soon to be born: a child to Elliott.) - 
That most of them were marking “Roose- (Continued on p. 26) ROS OK be Scucves 59 472 
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Election Results—(Continued) 





velt, though he already had New York, 
which every one knew was the prime in- 
dication of the final result. Later he did 
talk to London, where Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald was disobeying doc- 
tor’s orders by sitting up late to hear the 
returns. To London, President-elect 
Roosevelt said: “It was a very fine 
victory. I am very tired but very well— 
and not very excited.” 

To the headquarters staff he said: 
“There are two people in the United 
States more than any one else (sic) who 
are responsible for the great victory. One 
is my old friend and associate Colonel 
Louis McHenry Howe and the other is 
that great American, Jim Farley.” 

President Hoover’s message, dispatched 
from Palo Alto at 9:17 p. m. Pacific time, 
said: “I congratulate you on the oppor- 
tunity that has come to you to be of 
service to the country and I wish for you 
a most successful administration. In the 
common purpose of all of us I shall dedi- 
cate myself to every possible helpful 
effort.” 

In Washington, William Moran, Chief 
of the U. S. Secret Service, ordered two 
of his best men to proceed at once to 
New York and take up their duty of 
guarding the person of the 32nd President. 

Returning from the Biltmore to his 
town house at No. 49 E. 65th St., Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt ate some ham & eggs 
and went to bed. “I have work to do on 
the State Budget,” was his parting word 
to the ever-present Press. “That will keep 
me busy for the next few days. I’m not 
President yet.” 

The election of this Roosevelt made 
a third “pair” of Presidents—the two 
Adamses, who were father & son; the two 
Harrisons who were grandfather and 
grandson; and the two fifth-cousin Roose- 
velts. Not since Mary Washington saw 
her son George elected had a U. S. mother 
had the supreme pleasure of seeing her 
boy become head of the nation. Mrs. 
Sarah Delano Roosevelt, 78, said: “You 
know, Franklin is only 50. He looks older 
tonight, but that is because he’s tired. I 
never thought particularly about my son 
being President, but if he’s going to be 
President, I hope he’ll be a good one.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt, his wife, 
said: “You’re always pleased to have any 
one you're very devoted to have what he 
wants. It is an extremely serious thing tu 
undertake, you know. . . . It is not some- 
thing you just laugh off and say you’re 
pleased about.” 


Vice President-Elect 

Sure at 9 p. m. that he had been elected 
Vice President of the U. S., John Nance 
Garner snapped off his radio in Uvalde, 
Tex. He had waited only for the New 
York returns. “Well, it’s all over,” he 
said. “There’s no use in staying up any 
longer.” He was going fishing next day. 


At the polls, the Vice President-elect 
had cast two votes for himself—one for 
Vice 
side, for Congressman from Texas’ 
District. He 
tinue as 


March 4 


President; one, to be on the safe 
15th 
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until 
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announced he 
Speaker of the 


President-Reject 


“IT have brought back everything except 
my voice. The emotion of a moment like 
this is beyond expression. I can only 
thank you.” 

The small, deep-lidded eyes of Herbert 
Clark Hoover glistened with welling tears. 
A sentimental man, it visibly moved him 
to be back in California in his big 
rambling mansion on the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus. He had not heard any 
returns yet. It was midday. He was only 
trying to thank a group of neighbors and 
admirers who had come up the hill to pay 
their respects. He had come into the 
State during the night, been met in the 
morning at Sacramento by Governor 
Rolph, getting off his train at Oakland to 
ferry across San Francisco Bay amid a din 
of factory and boat whistles, roaring air- 
planes, booming guns on the Presidio. 
The sidewalks of Market Street were 
packed solidly with cheering populace as 
his cortége moved through. At the civic 
centre Herbert Hoover went up to a 
balcony and said: “I accept this welcome 
not as President of the United States but 
as a Californian returning to his home 
State.” 

This, like a short speech he had made at 
Sacramento, was of course a final plea for 
California votes. At Sacramento, with 
some bitterness, he had said: 

“There has been increasing untruth and 
misrepresentation in some of the Press of 
California, and particularly by the Press 
of William Randolph Hearst. One would 
have thought that the President of the 
United States coming from California was 
a monster. If Mr. Hearst represented the 
ideals and the character of California, he 
would have been President long ago.” 

Toward dusk, in the big house on the 
Palo Alto hill, blackboards were set up, 
just as they had been one triumphant 
evening in 1928. On that occasion the 
happy guests and their gravely exalted 
host had watched the electoral votes of 
the nation pile up, up, up into the most 
colossal majority ever polled by a Presi- 
dent-elect—444 for Hoover & Curtis to 
87 for Smith & Robinson. Now many of 
the same guests and a host deeply dejected 
but keeping a brave front, watched the 
slow pile-up of an electoral total even 
more colossal against Herbert Hoover. 
There was no mistaking the full sig- 
nificance of this landslide as one Repub- 
lican State after another was set down in 
the Roosevelt column. Little Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont looked lonely, 
almost pathetic as big Massachusetts, 
which for a while looked Republican, 
swung over to the Democrats and mighty 
New York rolled up an 800,000 Roose- 
velt plurality. Pennsylvania, which the 
straw polls had shown Democratic, stood 
fast, as did little Delaware and Con- 
necticut. But they were the only ones, 
an incredible total of only six States faith- 
ful to the man who carried 4o States four 
years ago. Before the eyes of the black- 
board watchers the vote of all the rest of 
the country mounted up & up against 
Herbert Hoover—even New Jersey, even 
Michigan, even Ohio, even Postmaster 


General Brown’s precinct in Ohio, even 


Charles Curtis’ Kansas, even his own 
California, by a thumping plurality that 
was running close to 300,000 when, at 
9:17 p. m., its native son acknowledged 
that the country had rejected him and 
telegraphed to his opponent (see col. 1), 
Herbert Hoover had likened his campaign 
to that of Lincoln in 1864 (see p. 9). His 
defeat was the worst any President had 
had in a straight two-party campaign since 
that same year, when Lincoln beat Gen- 
eral McClellan 212 to 21. 

The President had not stayed long with 
his guests to watch the returns. As in 
1928 he had withdrawn himself in triumph, 
now he withdrew in defeat to his study 
with his old friend and secretary, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, his sons and secretary 
Richey. Just before 9 o’clock Richey 
said: ‘“We have conceded nothing yet.” 
Mrs. Hoover was preparing a buffet sup- 
per when Jack McDowell, Stanford's 
alumni secretary, came out and read the 
message of defeat. After a moment of 
silence, every one applauded, meaning to 
acclaim the loser’s gallantry. 

Floodlights on the roof lighted the faces 
of several hundred Stanford students who 
now were massing around the house. 

“SIS S—B O O M—A H.... 
HOOVER!!” roared the students. 

The President & Mrs. Hoover walked 
out through a French window to the ter- 
race. “All I can do is thank you for this 
demonstration of fine loyalty,” he said, 
and again there were tears in his eyes. 


“A very great man has been defeated,” 
explained Everett Sanders, the political 
hack who, as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, was beaten. too. 
“The millions of votes that have been 
cast for him constitute not only a marvel- 
ous tribute to him but approval of his 
policies. ... 

“Millions have hoped that a political 
change would better their economic con- 
dition. This vote has outnumbered the 
votes of those who did understand.” 


Republican Trubee Davison, defeated 
for Lieutenant Governor of New York: 
“Well, 1 guess that’s over the dam.” 


In Chicago, Socialist Norman Thomas 
with no electoral votes but a popular vote 
expected to total perhaps 2,000,000: 
“Governor Roosevelt may find the mass 
protest vote more of a boon in getting 
him elected than in helping to face the 
years that lie ahead.” 





Vice President-Reject 


Charles Curtis marched down the street 
in Topeka, Kan. with his unpublicized sis- 
ter, Mrs. Jerome Calvin. He was offered 
an automobile ride but declined it. To the 
polling place he marched and waited his 
turn to vote for himself and Herbert 
Hoover. That night, listening to returns 
before entraining for Washington, he 
learned that 50,000 too few Kansans had 
done likewise for him to save even Kan- 
sas’ 9 electoral votes for his party. Said 
he: “This is the first popular election I 
have ever lost.” 
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Election Results— (Continued) 





THE CONGRESS 


Democratic Senate 


When President-elect Roosevelt moves 
into the White House March 4, a Demo- 
cratic Congress will come into being at 
the Capitol. Thus as a result of the elec- 
tion both arms of government were placed 
solidly in control of one party, paving the 
way for positive legislative action in the 
next two years. 

In the Senate the Democrats ran their 
strength up to the record-breaking figure 











International 


DEMOCRAT THOMAS 
He ousted Utah’s Smoot. 


of 58 and possibly more—a clear gain of 
eleven seats over their present member- 
ship. This startling increase was secured 
mostly at the expense of Republican Old 
Guardsmen who suffered defeat not only 
because they had been “ins” for many a 
long year but also because they were 
identified in the voters’ mind as conserva- 
tive supporters of the unpopular Hoover 
régime, 

Dean of the Senate in point of service 
(29 years) and chairman of its powerful 
Finance Committee is long, lanky, lugubri- 
ous Reed Smoot whom Utah voters sum- 
marily retired for Democrat Elbert D. 
Thomas professor of political sciences at 
the State University. The defeat of 70- 
year-old Senator Smoot whose name 
adorns the discredited Republican tariff, 
was attributed in part to his failure to get 
something done at Washington to up silver 
and copper prices. 

Indiana’s James Eli Watson, long- 
legged, large-stomached, small-eyed leader 
of the present Republican Senate majority 
of one, was defeated by Democrat Fred- 
erick Van Nuys, Indianapolis attorney. 
President Hoover, campaigning in the 
State, had made a warm personal appeal 
for Senator Watson’s re-election. Watson 
entered the Senate in 1917, succeeded 
Charles Curtis as G. O. P. leader in 1929. 
Long a Dry, he ran as a Resubmissionist. 
Senator-elect Van Nuys, a longtime Demo- 


cratic worker, favors Repeal and _ beer. 

There was a real partisan revenge in the 
defeat of New Hampshire’s Senator since 
1919, George Higgins Moses, whose tart 
tongue has made many a Democrat 
wince.* Victor over him was Democrat 
Fred H. Brown, onetime Governor, new 
Public Service Commissioner. The Brown 
attack: “Moses is a hireling of the power 
interests. The Insulls and others paid 
Moses’ campaign expenses. He hasn’t been 
a square-shooter in New Hampshire 
politics in a generation. He votes dry and 















Keystone 
Democrat VAN Nuys 


He ousted Indiana’s Watson. 


drinks wet, pats the War veteran on the 
back with one hand and cuts his throat 
with the other.” Husky Senator-elect 
Brown chews Navy cut plug, makes a 
thundering speech. 

Another Old Guardsman who appar- 
ently went down into the dust was Wash- 
ington’s Senator Wesley Livsey Jones, 
author of the “Five & Ten” liquor en- 
forcement law. In the lead was Democrat 
Homer Truitt Bone, labelled a “radical” 
because he advocates public ownership of 
power. 

In Iowa Republican Senator Smith 
Wildman Brookhart lost in the Primary 
to Henry (“Himself”) Field, famed radio 
merchandiser from Station KFNF at 
Shenandoah. In the election Field lost to 
able hustling Democrat Lewis Murphy 
who favors Repeal. As an independent 
Brookhart ran a very poor third. 

When a loud young Ashland editor 
named John Bowman Chapple took the 
party nomination away from insurgent 
Senator John James Blaine in the Septem- 
ber primary, stalwart Republicans in Wis- 
consin thought that for the first time in 
years they could put cone of their own 
kind in the Senate. But they failed to 
count on the anti-Hoover swing of the La- 
Follette forces which resulted in the elec- 


tion of Democrat Francis Ryan Duffy. 


*It was he who tagged the insurgent Repub- 
licans as “sons of the wild jackass.” 


In California Senator Samuel Morgan 
Shortridge dropped out of the Republican 
picture when he was defeated for renomi- 
nation by wealthy young Tallant Tubbs, 
ardent Wet. Last week Nominee Tubbs 
also dropped out of the picture when 
Democrat William Gibbs McAdoo 
easily defeated him for the Senate. Rev. 
Robert Pierce Shuler, rampant Prohi- 
bitionist running as an independent, failed 
to alter the McAdoo trend. 

Caught in the anti-Hoover tide which 
rolled across Illinois, Republican Senator 





Keystone 


DEMOCRAT BROWN 
He ousted New Hampshire’s Moses. 


Otis Ferguson Glenn, able and conserva- 
tive, was unexpectedly defeated by Demo- 
crat William H. Dieterich. 

Though President Hoover carried Con- 
necticut, thin, towering, white-shocked 
Republican Senator Hiram Bingham, red- 
hot beer advocate, lost his home State to 
Democrat Augustine (“Good Boy”) 
Lonergan, onetime Representative. The 
independent Republican candidacy of Mil- 
ton Conover, who fought the tough- 
knuckled G. O. P. machine of Boss J. 
Henry Roraback, helped to account for 
the Bingham defeat. 

In Nevada big, bald Republican Sena- 
tor Tasker Oddie lost to Democrat 
Patrick McCarran. 

In Idaho Republican Senator John 
Thomas, down with typhoid fever, left his 
campaigning to his colleague Senator 
Borah. But Senator Borah fell down on 
the job and Democrat James P. Pope, 
wringing Wet, was elected. 

In Missouri Democrat Bennett Champ 
Clark, son of the late great Speaker of 
the House, won from Republican Henry 
Kiehl, onetime Mayor of St. Louis. 

In New Jersey kinky-haired, sporty Re- 
publican William Warren Barbour 
trailed Democrat Percy Hamilton Stew- 
art, Manhattan attorney whose wife is 
the granddaughter of the late Alexander 
Smith Cochrane, carpet tycoon. 
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Election Results—(Continued) 





73rd House 

The 73rd House, meeting after March 
4, will be heavily Wet and Democratic. 
Republicans lost between 75 and i100 
seats, depending upon final tallies and dis- 
puted contests. The most likely Speaker 
of the new House is Illinois’ Henry 
Thomas Rainey. 

Defeated for re-election were such 
notable Republicans as New York’s 
Fiorello Henry La Guardia who led last 
Spring’s attack on the Sales Tax; Mrs. 





Acme 
New Yorx’s WapsworTtTH 


Back to the Capitol goes he. 


Ruth Baker Pratt who represented Man- 
hattan’s most socialite district; Illinois’ 
Representative-at-large Richard Yates 
who likes to be told he resembles Lincoln; 
West Virginia’s Carl Bachman, G. O. P. 
whip. 

In New York’s smart rst District on 
Long Island, Democrat Cornelius Vander- 
bilt (“Sonny”) Whitney’s friends, who 
picture him in a sub-Cabinet job, guessed 
he was not sorry when he lost to Republi- 
can Robert Low Bacon, incumbent. 

Most notable addition to the new House 
was Republican James Walcott Wads- 
worth Jr. of Geneseo, N. Y. Representa- 
tive-elect Wadsworth served two terms 
in the U. S. Senate before he was retired 
by Senator Wagner in 1926. An ardent 
Repealist, he has worked long and hard to 
turn his party Wet in upper New York. 
His victory last week was a real Prohi- 
bition milestone. 


STATES & CITIES 


Governors 

In 34 States last week new Governors 
were elected. The nation-wide Roosevelt 
sweep carried many a Democrat into 
gubernatorial office, caused many a star- 
tling turn-over in traditionally Republican 
States: 

Wisconsin. Deserted by the Progres- 
sive wing of his party Republican Walter 
Jodok Kohler (“Kohler of Kohler”) who 
in September wrested the nomination 
from Governor Philip Fox La Follette 


went down in defeat before Democrat 
Albert George Schmedeman, Madison’s 
mayor. Not in 37 years has a Democrat 
been chosen to head the Badger State’s 
government. Commented Governor-elect 
Schmedeman: “A return to sanity... .” 


Illinois. Chicago’s Mayor Anton Joseph 
Cermak became undisputed boss of the 
State Democracy when his candidate, 
Henry Horner, longtime judge on the Chi- 
cago probate bench, overwhelmingly beat 
Republican Len Small. Because of his 
unsavory record at Springfield, Nominee 
Small was ditched by most “decent” G. O. 
Partisans at the polls. Judge Horner, 
author of the “Horner Plan” for expedit- 
ing the settlement of estates, had the sup- 
port of the arch-Republican Tribune and 
Daily News in Chicago. A plump, bald, 
sober little man, Governor-elect Horner 
declared: “Don’t paint me as a hero. Pic- 
ture me asa man, I have a responsibility 
to the public which, militant and aroused, 
gave me this big vote.” 

Michigan. As the “angel” of his party 
in the State, Democrat Wiiliam A. Com- 
stock ran thrice for Governor, was thrice 
defeated. This year, much against his will 
because he had lost most of his money, 
he made the race for a fourth time—and 
appeared to win by a narrow margin. Not 
since 1916 has Republican Michigan 
elected a Democratic Governor. The 
Comstock campaign slogan: “I’m broke 
just like the rest of you.” Evidently 
turned out was Republican Governor Wil- 
ber Marion Brucker, personally unpopu- 
lar. 

New York. For four years Democrat 
Herbert Henry Lehman, scion of the 
Manhattan banking family, served Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt as second-in-command at 
Albany. Last week Lieutenant-Governor 
Léhman was elected to the job he had 
efficiently understudied by a vote sur- 
passing that of Roosevelt-for-President in 
the State. Regardless of party, New York 
City Jews massed to support him. Op- 
posing him, Republican William Joseph 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan, war hero, one- 
time Assistant to the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, and ardent 1928 Hooverizer, failed 
to carry even his home city of Buffalo. 

Indiana. Republican Raymond Springer 
rode circus elephants in an effort to be 
Governor. But Democratic Paul Vories 
McNutt, onetime (1928-29) Commander 
of the American Legion, rode the Roose- 
velt wave, left him far behind. 

Ohio. Democratic Governor George 
White, onetime gold-rusher in the Klon- 
dike, managed to resist the popular tide 
against the “ins” and hold his office 
against Republican David Sinton Ingalls, 
young and wealthy, the Navy’s only War 
ace. At the President’s request, Governor- 
reject Ingalls had left the Hoover sub- 
Cabinet as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics to try and carry 
Ohio for Hoover. 

Rhode Island. Impressed with his 
strenuous campaign as the “All-Round 
Man” who, stripped to the waist, lugged 
stones (Time, Nov. 7), voters preferred 
Democrat Theodore Francis Green as 
Governor to Republican Norman Stanley 
Case, incumbent. 


“Joe McGoo” 


The two most important municipal elec- 
tions of the week were in the country’s 
two biggest cities. In New York, the 
solemn farce of electing a heavy-jowled 
old Surrogate named John Patrick O’Brien 
to fill out the remaining year of the 
Mayoral term of James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker, discredited and resigned, was re- 
lieved by one touch of decency. In a sense 
far purer than the President-elect, so 
many of whose votes were against Hoover 














Inte rnational 
ILttNors’ HORNER 
“Don’t paint me as a hero.” 
(See col. 2) 


rather than for Roosevelt, the hero of the 
entire election was Joseph (‘‘Holy Joe”) 
Mckee, the able, honest little Bronx Irish- 
man who has been Acting Mayor of New 
York since Walker quit and who will con- 
tinue as such until Jan. 1. 

Despite the fact that Tammanyites con- 
trived to make pencils scarce, and that 
the blank slots of many voting machines 
would not pull back, and that many voters 
were not tall enough to reach, and that 
many who did were too illiterate to write 
legibly, no less than 137,538 voters wrote 
in Mr. McKee’s name on the Mayoral bal- 
lot. When deprived of the regular Demo- 
cratic nomination, he had firmly discoun- 
tenanced a “McKee Anyway” movement. 
But the voters wanted him to know how 
they wanted him. Tallying their votes 
was difficult. They spelled his name 75 
different ways. Worst example: “Joe 
McGoo.” 

Chicago’s important election was that 
of a new State’s Attorney. Running on 
his unimpressive record was Republican 
John A. Swanson, the incumbent. Chi 
cago’s “Secret Six” (vigilantes) cost him 
many votes by charging that he had re- 
ceived campaign funds from notorious 
roadhouses, and that he was not nearly 
so anxious to prosecute gangsters as he 
sounded. Swept into the office was a 38- 
year-old State Senator named Thomas J. 
Courtney. Youngest State’s Attorney Chi- 
cago ever had, he will take office Dec. !. 
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His Real Voice at Last 
on a New Record 


... from priceless master records by 
a secret new process II years in the 
making... RCA Victor creates a new 
Caruso for owners of BI-ACOUSTIC 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS. 


ARUSO lives anew! A thing 
that cannot be—but is! 


The golden tones of Enrico Caruso 
—captured on a brand new record— 
thrilling you as his most glorious re- 
cordings never thrilled you before! 


It’s all because of the Bi-Acoustic 
principle. And new, improved re- 
cording methods. 

RCA Victor engineers began with 
priceless master molds from Victor’s 
vaults. They stripped away the old, 
tinny, mechanical accompaniment— 
and left Caruso’s voice pure and un- 
defiled. Then, by methods unknown 
in Caruso’s day, they wedded his 
lyric notes to anew, modern orches- 
tra accompaniment... 


And a new record, that makes 
musical history, was born...a greater 
Caruso than you’ve ever heard from 
arecord. A revelation of what the 
modern radio-phonograph and mod- 
ern recording methods offer. 

Are you going to miss him? Can 
you let yourself miss him? Hear 
Caruso again—on this new recording 
—over a Bi-Acoustic Radio-Phono- 
graph—and witness a modern mira- 
cle! Call at any RCA Victor dealer. 


RCA Victor Bt 








TIME 


Copyright, 1932, RCA Victor Co., Ine 


Ask for Victor record No. 7720—Pasgliacci, 
“Vesti la Giubba’’ (On with the Play)— 
Martha,“M’A ppari”’ (Likea Dream) $2.00 


ra 7 7 
The RCA Victor Co., Inc. 
CAMDEN, N. J. é 
‘*RADIO HEADQUARTERS’”’ 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


Loustic 


2 MORE OCTAVES 









© Mishkin, N. Y. 


‘“‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE’? ON THE AIR 


RCA Victor Model RAE-84 


A 12-tube 
ern, electrically driven phonograph which reproduces 


3i- Acoustic Radio combined with a mod- 


through the radio, benefiting by all its improvements 

in tone and power. Records changed automatically 

The only type of instrument giving you “the music 

you want when you want it’’—whether modern radio 

programs or the recorded masterpieces of all time. 

Demonstrated without obligation wherever RCA 
Victor instruments are sold 


Tone 


RCA Victor Radios and Phonograph Combinations, $48.75 to $310.00 
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CARUSO; sings again 
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Save money and enjoy a 
swift, clean, healthful trip! 
A de- 
lightful sea-jaunt, with deck- 


Big modern liners. 


sports, 





dancing,’ excellent 
meals and spacious state- 
rooms with every conven- 
ience forcomfort. Glassed-in 
promenades, handsomely 
appointed lounges,etc. Every 
feature included in the ONE 


LOW RATE. 


Visit two celebrated winter 
resorts, MIAMI and HA- 
VANA in one trip. 


Express service, New York 
to Miami without change. 
Overnight service between 


Also 


sailings to Jacksonville, call- 


Miami and Havana. 





ing at Charleston. 


Wide Selection 
of Attractive 
All-Expense Cruises 
including 


FLORIDA, HAVANA 
and TEXAS 


AUTOMOBILES CARRIED 


Very low rates 
when accompanied 





CLYDE-MALLORY 
545 Fifth Ave., ‘New York nes. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 





or Authorized Tourist Agents 





MEDICINE 











60¢ X-rays 

New Haven has about 14,000 boys & 
girls in its high and junior-high schools. 
This week as many of the 14,000 as have 
60¢ to spare for health will strip to the 
waist, don clean cotton shirts, have their 
chests x-rayed to learn whether or not 
they have tuberculosis, enlarged hearts, 
dropped stomachs or other visceral de- 
rangement. Last year New Haven’s pro- 
gressive Department of Health & Board 
of Education found that 215 out of 563 
children in one grade school had traces 
of tuberculosis. Of the 215, 71 (12.6% 
of the total) definitely had the disease. 
Health officials hope that the rate among 
the older students examined this week will 
be less, although they worried, “our great- 
est problem in tuberculosis at this time is 
among our children in the teen age and 

















FRANK THOMAS POWERS 


He helped school children’s intraspection. 


young adult life. Tuberculosis still causes 
more deaths between 18 and 35 years than 
any other single disease.” 

X-ray films cost New Haven $3 a pupil 
last year. The 60¢ rate is possible because 
a New York photo-engraver mused. 

Three Powers brothers own & operate 
Powers Photo Engraving Co., one of the 
nation’s biggest & best, and a half-dozen 
allied concerns. Brother Augustin Jay 
Powers, president, has currently been 
functioning as publicity man for New 
York City Democrats. Brother John 
Michael Powers is the financial man of 
the three. Brother Frank Thomas Powers, 
50, is the tinkerer. 

Four years ago Tinkerer Frank Powers, 
to cheapen production costs in the Powers 
plants, which use thousands of photo- 
graphs and rods of photographic printing 
paper, mechanized photography. He per- 
fected a process of making photographic 
paper in long rolls similar to wrapping 
paper, invented a device to snip off lengths 
of paper as they were exposed, send them 
to a developing tank. A friend of the 
Brothers Powers is Henry Collier Wright, 
president of the Queensboro Tuberculosis 


Association. Mr. Wright last year heard 


Dr. Jay Arthur Myers of the University 
of Minnesota medical school declare that 
if every case of incipient tuberculosis jn 
children could be discerned, doctors could 
ultimately wipe it out. Mr. Wright told 
this to Tinkerer Frank Powers who mused, 
perfected a system which would take 100 
positive x-ray pictures on a roll of paper 
without using celluloid film at all. With 
Cloyd Mason Chapman, onetime Edison 
engineer, he then developed an x-ray ma- 
chine which automatically focuses the 
x-rays on the subject to be examined and 
adjusts the x-ray current to the proper 
intensity. With this device two operators 
can make x-ray pictures of three persons 
a minute. The Powers x-ray pictures are 
not quite so clear as standard x-ray films. 
But they suffice, say those who have used 
them,* to spot evidences of tuberculosis; 
and they are much cheaper than films. 
The inventors of the Powers x-ray ap- 
paratus frankly say that it is useless for 
any one school to buy their machine & 
service, because children need be examined 
only once a year, and that process takes 
only a few hours. They will ship their 
machine around the country, develop the 
pictures themselves. At the present time, 
depending upon several variables, the in- 
dividual x-rays cost from 60¢ to $1 each. 








Intestinal Plumbing 

For several years surgeons of the Mayo 
Clinic “have been becoming more & more 
fearful of operating on the keen, nervous, 
active, hard-living, ‘go-getting’, sales. 
manager type of man” who comes to them 
with an intestinal ulcer. That type is apt 
to develop another ulcer soon after the 
operation. Especially is this so if the man 
is of Jewish ancestry. The Jew seems to 
be particularly subject to a severe type of 
recurrent ulcer. Dr. Walter Clement Al- 
varez, Mayo internist, makes these obser- 
vations in a thoroughgoing review of 
peptic ulcer, published last week in the 
American Journal of Surgery. For more 


than 50 years able men have been strug: | 


gling with peptic ulcer. 

A few minutes after the food enters, 
the stomach secretes hydrochloric acid 
and pepsin which digest the food into 4 
sour semi-fluid called chyme. The stom- 
ach churns this chyme, pumps it through 
a valve called the pylorus (gatekeeper) 
into the duodenum. 

The duodenum, eleven inches long, }s 
the beginning of the long small intestine 
Here enter juices from the gall-bladder 
and pancreas. Those juices with the help 
of the duodenum’s own alkaline secretions 
(mainly sodium bicarbonate), reduce the 
sour chyme’s acidity. While this chem 
istry is going on, the duodenum pumps the 
mix forward into the next section of the 
intestine, the 8 ft. jejunum. During pa 
sage through the jejunum the alkaliniz- 
tion of the chyme ordinarily completes 
itself. The chyme becomes chyle, 4 
creamy, nourishing substance which, while 

*The Queensboro Tuberculosis & Health Asst 
ciation and the Milbank Memorial Funds 
Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration—® 
12,600 children. 
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Cast lron Mains 
are tax-savers the world over 





Cast iron pipe 106 years old relaid in Paris. Chamber of Deputies in background 


HE unretouched photograph 

reproduced above shows cast 
iron pipe, more than a century 
old, being relaid across the Pont 
de la Concorde in Paris. This fa- 
mous bridge spans the Seine from 
the Place de la Concorde to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The pipe 
was laid about 1825 and, after 
serving for more than a century, 
was taken up and relaid intact in 
1931. Every pipe was in sufli- 
ciently good condition to be im- 
mediately relaid, and the rest of 
the original pipe line to which 
this section belonged is still in 
active service. 

Cast iron mains are tax-savers 
the world over. In Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and other 
American cities, cast iron mains 


that were laid over 100 years ago 
are still in service, having saved 
franes and pounds and dollars for 
millions of taxpayers. 

By installing needed cast iron 
water mains now, your city can 
save money, relieve unemploy- 
ment and help to revive business. 
Taxes need not be increased be- 
cause water departments, with few 
exceptions, are self-supporting. 

In fact, future taxes can ac- 
tually be lowered by taking ad- 
vantage of today’s temporarily 
depressed costs of material and 
labor for water works construc- 
tion. Do your bit in a national 
emergency by advocating such 
self-sustaining public construction 
as water works extensions and 
improvements. The opinions of 


readers of “Time” 


carry weight 
with public officials. 
s 7 — 


The reason for the long life of cast 
iron pipe is its effective resistance to 
rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous metal 
for water and gas mains, and for sewer 
construction, chat will not disintegrate 
from rust. This characteristic makes 
cast iron pipe the most practicable for 
underground mains since rust will not 
destroy it. 
o o * 

For further information, write to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Copyright 1932, The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


Pease inom) 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Special low winter fares will be in effect 
on all railroads from November 1 to 
December 22. Return limit January 25. 
Streets of romance and adventure... 
streets that were the Spanish padre’s 
paths. Streets the Vigilantes walked, 
stalking the terrors of a gold- crazed 
town. Historic streets that Stevenson 
hunted,and Jack London: hunting char- 
acters, building tales. Chinatown streets, 
filled with mystery. Shopping streets, 
splashed with the color of flowers—all 
year through. Cobbled streets that climb 
steep hills to gain enchanting views, 
and streets that border the sea and the 
ships from everywhere. Streets to en- 
. joy like pages of literature, Come to 
San Francisco for the winter months; 
for sunny outdoor days and laughing 
nights. Come, and be gay! Get all in- 
formation from any railroad or travel 
agent, or your auto club. Or write to 
Californians Inc., 703 Market St., San 
Francisco, for an illustrated book, free. 


ROMANTIC 
Y U 


CALIFORNIA 











| often related to ulcers. Dr. 





| that =; 


welling through more yardage of intestine, 
passes into the blood through lymphatic 
structure called lacteals. 


Peptic ulcers occur in the stomach, 
duodenum and jejunum. Those parts of 
the anatomy are to the surgeon what a 
washbowl, water trap and waste pipe are 
to a master plumber. The surgeon can 
remove parts of the stomach, duodenum 
and jejunum. He can remove any one of 
them entirely if necessary. In extremity 
he can take all three out and keep the 
patient alive for a time by fluids through 
rectum or veins. But the surgeon’s ordi- 
nary plumbing for peptic ulcer is to cut 
out the diseased section of stomach, or 
diseased length of duodenum or jejunum. 
Then he solders up the hole. The method 
Dr. Alvarez prefers gives the stomach an 
artificial outlet. The ulcerated section of 
the duodenum or jejunum is cut out, the 
healthy ends are sewed together and to the 
stomach’s artificial opening. Thus the 
jejunum connects directly with the acid 
stomach, gets a protective alkaline seepage 
from the connected duodenum. By this 
procedure the Mayo Clinic avoids many 
a secondary ulcer in the jejunum. 


Surgery can remove ulcers. But what 
causes them? There are several theories 
but none satisfies Dr. Alvarez and his 
Mayo colleagues entirely “because they 
do not explain the peculiarities of the dis- 
ease as it occurs in man. Thus they do 
not tell us why in this country men are 
more subject to the disease than women. 
and why in some other parts of the world 
men and women are equally affected. They 
do not explain why jejunal ulcer is seen 
ten times as often in men as in women, 
and they do not help us to understand why 
today, in America, duodenal ulcer is so 
much more common than gastric ulcer 
when in some parts of Europe the reverse 
appears to be true now or to have been 
true in the past. They do not explain why 
duodenal ulcer tends to come in the 
twenties and thirties and why gastric ulcer 
tends to come in the thirties and forties. 
They do not explain why gastric ulcers 


usually cease growing when they are 2.5 
| cm. [1 in.] in diameter and why duodenal 


ulcers are only half as large... . Why 
also are ulcers so often single? . . . Fur- 
thermore there is no entirely satisfying 
explanation of the fact that perhaps 19 
out of 20 ulcers are to be found in either 
one of two small areas?” 

Hardening of the stomach arteries ex- 
plains some ulcers in old men. More 
likely nervous spasms of those arteries 
weaken parts of the stomach, permit cor- 


rosion to get a start. Infection of the 
teeth, tonsils, prostate, appendix, gall- 
| bladder, liver—any focal infection—is 


Alvarez be- 
lieves that “most of us probably suffer 
from time to time with acute ulcers of 
infectious origin, just as we suffer with 
canker sores. . The fortunate thing is 
these lesions promptly heal.” 
Basically most ulcers are due, Dr. Al- 
varez feels certain, to nervous tensions and 
emotional storms, a relationship which 
Dr. Harvey Cushing suggested last year 
(Time, April 20, 1931). To convince the 


| profession will require painstaking study 
| of large groups of people by someone well 
| grounded in physiology, psychology and 


anthropology. 


Doing Unto Others . 


In Mercedes, Tex., confronted with the 
fact that Mrs. Lucinda Loya de Candy 
had died a few minutes after taking his 
supposedly harmless prescription, Dr, 
Humberto Ruggi Garrido took an identi- 
cal dose in the presence of challenging 
relatives. He died in a few minutes, 
Doctors recognized that citric acid and 
potassium bicarbonate in the medicine, 
harmless if taken at an interval, together 
formed potassium citrate and soda water. 
The soda water bloated the two people 
to death. 


In Senatobia, Miss., when Mildred 
Moore sued a bottling company because 
of ill effects resulting from drinking a bot- 
tle of the company’s beverage containing 
a fly, a witness for the defense was Em- 
ery College Professor of Entomology (in- 
sects) J. C. Jiggett. Dr. Jiggett drank 
some of the beverage containing 20 flies, 
without damage. But the jury awarded 
Complainant Moore $5oo. 





ANIMALS 


Roosterplane 


A barnyard phenomenon was reported 
last week by the polite New York Evening 
Post as follows: 

“Charles Conklin, a farmer of Sussex, 
N. J., has a bantam rooster with four 
wings. The extra flippers are attached to 
the rooster’s legs. When the fowl runs 
he kicks up as much dust as a rotary 
plow and when he hops into the air he 
looks like a biplane. a 





Geese ina Greenhouse 


Stories of migratory wild fowl: mistak- 
ing gleaming highways for water and 
landing on them to their own destruction 
have become fairly common. In Carthage, 
Mo. last week a stranger accident oc- 
curred. A flock of wild geese mistook 
the sparkling panes of a greenhouse for 
a pond, swooped down, dived in. Guy 
Tadlock, owner of the greenhouse, found 
50 panes of glass broken, his nursery full 
of honking, flapping geese. He slid back 
the frames, shooed the birds out. 


——— 


Bristled Botfly 


An odd little insect is the botfly. It 
irritates cattle and has no bristles. Odder 
still is a nameless fly, distant cousin to the 
housefly, whose larvae live by crawling 
into other insects, such as Japanese 
beetles and gypsy moths, and eating them 
from the inside. Between these two flies 
science recognized no kinship, but the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Raymond C. 
Shannon guessed better. He went (0 
southwestern Argentina, climbed _ high, 
searched long. He found a fly. Back to 
the Smithsonian in Washington he 
hastened. There Entomologist Charles 
Henry Tyler Townsend examined the 
Shannon fly, pronounced it the missing 
link between botfly and parasitic fly, 4 
hitherto unknown phenomenon, a botfly 
with bristles. Entomologist Shannon's 
find, enthused Entomologist Townsend, is 
“the most important oestromuscoid dis 


covery of the 20th Century.” 
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RACE speed at sea adds a real trip 

abroad to your coast-to-coast voyage! 
Of the 16 days between New York and 
California, over a third of your waking 
hours may be spent ashore, in the tropic 
beauty of the romantic Spanish Americas. 
Optional Grace-conducted excursions will 
take you far inland, to the colorful villages 
and historic capitals of many of these fas- 
cinating countries. 


In El Salvador, for instance 


From La Libertad, your port, you may go 
by Grace-chartered motor over twenty miles 
of perfect roads to immaculate San Salvador, 
the capital. You pass through exotic jungle, 
past white-barked balsam trees laden with 
snowy flowers, while in the distance 
“Tzalco,” the ancient and well-behaved 


EN FOUTE TC 


J ~—NEW-YORK .- CALIFORNIA 


and the fashionable Hotel Nuevo Mundo 
luring you, with its unforgettable Marimba 
orchestra, to lunch and dance. 

But this is only one of seven equally de- 
lightful shore visits! There are others in 
sunny Havana, Panama, Costa Rica, Guat- 
emala and Mexico, plus Colombia, East- 
bound! And all the way, your gleaming 
new liner is your home; no changing, 
no packing or unpacking, no passports! 


From Your Home to Your Home 


You can enjoy a complete rail-water cruise- 
tour "Round America for as little as $325, 
including rail fare (with stopover privileges) 
from your home to either coast, Grace Line 
to the opposite coast and return home 
again by rail. Book now for the triumphant 


NEW LINERS 


Larger - Faster - More Luxurious! 


First American ships having all outside 
staterooms with private baths! Simmons 
beds. Controlled ventilation and temper- 
ature. Every accommodation from Single 
Rooms to De Luxe Suites. Smart Club and 
orchestra. Great sports deck and largest 
outdoor pool on any American ship. Sail 
with the new Santa Rosa, Santa Paula, 
Santa Lucia, or Santa Elena! 










































tfly. It volcano, puffs an occasional mouthful of maiden voyage of the Santa Rosa, Novem- 
_ Odder smoke into the dazzling blue sky. In beauti- ber 26 Westward from New York; De- w . 
in to the ful San Salvador you will be charmed by cember 26 Eastward from San Francisco. Fortnightly sailings from New York, San 
crawling pretty senoritas, fountains tinkling in palm Francisco, Los Angeles; also” to and from 
Japanese shaded courts, and strolling figures of black- Victoria, “> C., and rac Bg ash. i 
ing them robed priests. Here are spacious parks, fine —. agent or Grace vet + ay ney : 
two flies monuments, the magnificent capitol build- A@ Manovet Sq.; Seoton: Listte 5 > nil 
he : ‘ : ; ae Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave.; New 
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100% PE 


Az Login 


FOR WINTER 


EEDOL protects you completely against THAT 
FATAL 60 SECONDS —the costly minute before a 


slow-moving, lazy oil begins to lubricate. 

And thousands of motors have been scored, scratched, 
or burned in THAT FATAL 60 SECONDS of delayed 
lubrication. 

But VEEDOL gushes to every vital point in your engine 
the instant your motor starts. 


Triple-dewaxed at 55° below zero to make it free- 
flowing. Cold-proofed and heat-proofed by new re- 










. SPECIAL LOW COLD-TEST OILS AND GREASES 


fining equipment that has no counterpart in the oil 
industry. The finest crudes ever pumped from Pennsyl- 
vania... Made tougher, longer-lived and more econom: 
ical. Made to protect your motor in any weather, at any 
time, in any emergency. 

For complete car protection . . . from below zero 
above boiling . . . use VEEDOL. There are special 
winter grades of oils and greases for your motor, gears, 
and chassis. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 
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The New Pictures 


Scarlet Dawn (Warner). Soviet Rus- 
sia interests Hollywood profoundly. Most 
of the major producers feel sure that 
there is a good scenario somewhere in the 
Five-Year Plan and they are trying hard 
to find it. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
spent $200,000 trying to do so without 
success; whatever Warner Brothers spent 
on this picture can safely be listed on the 
wrong side of the ledger also. This is the 
fault, not of Douglas Fairbanks Jr. who 
acts in the picture and helped Niven 
Busch Jr. write an intelligent adaptation 
from Mary McCall’s novel, but of a 
weakness in the story itself. Trying to 
show how a young officer of the Tsar’s 
guards faces the issues of the revolution 
by marrying one of his servants (Nancy 
Carroll) and becoming a son of honest 
toil instead of a Paris taxi driver, it does 
so in an obvious and sensational way, 
using the stock episodes of crown jewels, 
an escape to Constantinople, a U. S. 
heiress and the officer’s slinky Moscow 
mistress (Lilyan Tashman). As some- 
times happens in such cases, there are 
moments in Scarlet Dawn so well imagined 
that they make the rest of it seem even 
more shoddy than it is; the one, for in- 
stance, in which Nikiti’s wife polishes his 
boots when he is preparing to desert her, 
so that he can do it in style. 


° 


Hot Saturday (Paramount). With Will 
H. Hays to guide it, the cinema is rapidly 
evolving a perplexing new morality all its 
own, This picture, for instance, makes 
Randolph Scott appear to be a boor and 
prig because he is disgruntled when his 
fiancée (Nancy Carroll) tells him she has 
spent the night with another man (Cary 
Grant). 

From this it must not be supposed that 
Hot Saturday is an unusually daring or 
profligate production. On the contrary it 
is a stale and feeble homily, tepidly con- 
cerned with what passes for young love 
ina minor U. S. city. Nancy Carroll is a 
bank clerk and the town’s prettiest girl. 
She is so popular that the gossips wag 
their tongues. When a young rake enter- 
tains her at his parties, it is taken for 
granted that he and she are misbehaving. 
More becomingly dressed than in Scarlet 
Dawn, Miss Carroll plays her stupid réle 
ingratiatingly; Cary Grant is a new lead- 


ing man who has the qualifications for an * 


illustrious career. He acts with assurance 
enunciates clearly, looks like Clark Gable 
with his ears pinned back. 


Rockabye (RKO) marks the début of 
Constance Bennett as a tragedienne. She 
is Judy Carrol, a successful actress with 
4 gashouse past and a dipsomaniac mother. 
What she wants more than anything else 
isa baby. She tries to adopt one but the 
child’s custodians decide Judy is incap- 
able of providing it with a proper environ- 
ment. 

Judy Carrol takes up travel, makes 
friends with Playwright Jake Pell (Joel 
McCrea) who is estranged from his wife. 
A jolly suitor, he writes a play for her, 





TIME 


escorts her into dubious cafés, fills her 
bedroom with balloons. It looks as though 
Judy Carrol were going to get her baby 
at last until, on the opening of the play, 
there comes a bulletin from his first wife. 
She has provided Playwright Pell not 
with a divorce but with an infant. Brave 
through it all, Judy Carrol sends her 








3ENNETT 


CONSTANCE 


What she really wants is a baby. 


fiancé back to his first wife and prepares 
to go on waiting. 

During the filming of this picture, which 
she selected for herself, Constance Ben- 
nett lost ten pounds. This was not the 
only mishap in connection with Rockabye. 
A version of it made last summer with 
Phillips Holmes in Joel McCrea’s réle was 
so unsuccessful that RKO did the whole 
thing over again, with Jane Murfin & 
Kubec Glasmon to rewrite Horace Jack- 
son’s script and George Cukor directing 
instead of George Fitzmaurice. It emerges 
finally as a first-grade program picture, 
lachrymose but reasonable, brightened by 
Jobyna Howland’s expert characterization 
of Judy’s tippling mother. Instructive 
shot: Jobyna Howland struggling vaguely 
to stand up while drunk. 


——— 


In Air Mail (Universal), for the first 
time, the cinema regards aviation as a 
reality rather than as a dazzling myth. It 
is a first-rate report on happenings in and 
about Desert Airport, where Mike Miller 
(Ralph Bellamy) is the mild competent 
manager and Duke Talbot (Pat O’Brien) 
is his swashbuckling star pilot. While Tal- 
bot dallies with a pilot’s widow (Lillian 
Bond), Miller has to leave his girl (Gloria 
Stuart) to fly the mail. Naturally, even an 
honest aviation picture must contain a 
crash and rescue; this time they happen 
when Miller cracks up in a snowstorm and 
Talbot flies a stolen plane into the moun- 
tains to bring him back. Good shot: 
Desert Airport on Christmas night, with 
a pattern of planes rising in the lighted 
snowy air. 












AND A TRAY OF 


INDIGESTION 


No matter what she calls them, the lovely 
Mrs. Gilbert’s cocktails always taste like liq- 
uid candy. Her guests call them “Sissies.” 
If you know anyone so careless of digestion, 
mail her this from Tony Weir, chef de bar 
of the old Knickerbocker: “Cocktails were 
invented to stimulate appetite. Tart drinks 
do—vermouth does. But sweet drinks deaden 


it. Might’s well serve candy before dinner!” 


Naturally, vermouth means Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth—as it always has. (In Italy, 
by law, it isn’t a Martini unless it’s made with 
Martini & Rossi). 
Subtle, exquisite; a 
benediction on the 
palate. Every care- 
ful host uses both 
kinds—the Reg- 
ular and the Dry. 








Make Perfect Cocktails! 
The Automatic Barten- 
der, Fool-Proof Cocktail 
Mixer. Makes 6 most fa- 
mous cocktails: Martini, 
Manhattan, Bronx, Dace 
quiri, etc. to Tony Weir’s 
own recipes. You can’t 
make a mistake if you 
can see to pour. In stores, would have to sell for $3.50 to 
$4.00. Special price by mail, $1.50. Use the coupon! 


MARTINI 
S& ROSSI 


VERMOUTH 


This Coupon Will Help Your Next Party 





W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 

12 Vestry Street, New York City 

Here is 10c. Please send me Tony Weir's new 
Cocktail Wheel. O Here is $1.50 ($1.75 west 
of Miss.) for which please send me the Auto- 





matic Bartender, complete with swizzle stick.| J 


Write name and address in margin. T 
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EGYPT 
“NILE 


for winter 


An entrancing and completely differ- 
ent scene ... age-old cities, temples, 
pyramids, ancient treasures... yet all 
the advantages of superlatively mod- 
ern comfort. On the Nile, mother of 
Egypt’s greatness, Cook’s luxurious 
Steamers and Dahabeahs are the para- 
mount Transportation Service. Regu- 
Jar schedule commences Dec. 7 from 
Cairotothe First and Second Cataracts. 


Let us give you full information 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








@ You will recognize in the distin- 
guished atmosphere of the 
Bellevue-Stratford an unmistak- 
able assurance of irreproachable 
service in every department. You 
will enjoy its beautiful appoint- 
ments—and its location in the 
very center of business and social 
life. Rates are consistent with 
present fimes. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


@ Ciavupe H. Bennett, Gen. Mar. 

















Calculator 


To calculate returns Election Night Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Co. engaged a human 
comptometer, Dr. Salo Finkelstein, 35, 
Polish Jew. As returns came in, he com- 
puted them more quickly and quietly than 
adding machine operators, whispered to- 
tals to the announcer. 

Dr. Finkelstein has been demonstrating 
his numerical dexterity before psychol- 
ogists at Harvard, Clark, Yale, New York 
and Columbia Universities, hopes to ap- 
pear before fresh-water and Western in- 
stitutions this winter. Last fortnight he 
dumbfounded bookkeepers, astounded of- 
fice managers at the National Business 
Show in Manhattan. Boasted he: “I am 
better as 40 adding machines. I make it 
faster than any adding machines. Also 
without mistakes.” 

His boasting is well founded. Professor 
James David Weinland of New York Uni- 
versity found that Calculator Finkelstein 
can add five single digit numbers in 
1/1oooth of a second, six single digits in 
1/660th of a second. In one second he 


| 














Dr. SALO FINKELSTEIN 


“I am better as 40 adding machines!” 


can scan a dozen two-digit numbers and 
call out the total. He can glance at a 
twelve-digit number, as 122,432,523,591, 
and repeat it 24 hours later. 

He attributes his speed and accuracy 
to “swift perception, long memory span, 
fluent associations, concentration, im- 
agery.” The number 9,836, for example, 
means to him go squared, plus 40 squared, 
plus 1o squared, plus six squared. He re- 
members 543 because 1543 is the date of 
Copernicus’ death. 

Some numbers he likes particularly well 
because they have many connotations. A 
favorite is 259, because 259,592 and 925 
are all divisible by 37, because two raised 
to the fifth power (32) times nine squared 
(81) equals 2592; because there are 2.,- 
592,000 seconds in a [ 30-day| month; and 
because he counted 259 paragraphs in an 
edition of Spinoza’s Ethics. 

Another favorite is 836, which squared 


? 


gives 698,896, a palindrome (reads both 
ways). He likes 347 because it is a prime 
number, the year of Plato’s death, and the 
telephone number of the rector of the 
University of Vilna [Dr. Aleksander 
Janusykiewicz]. He remembers that Edgar 
Allan Poe died in 1849 because 1849 
is the square of 43. 

Anyone, he claims, “can memorize a 
string of numbers. Except I do it quicker, 
I do it in a flash. Everything is in a flash 
with me. When I demonstrated for Ein- 
stein he said a second is for me what an 
hour is for someone else. He said the sec- 
ond stretches in my mind and is a long 
time in which I can work. There is noth- 
ing different about my mind, except for 
numbers. For numbers I am a genius.” 


~ 
@ 


Tungsten Plating 


Columbia’s Professor Colin Garfield 
Fink, who gave Industry a chromium- 
plated shield against rust, last week took 
out a patent for a tungsten-plated shield. 

Twenty million tons of iron and steel 
rust out of use each year. Electrolytic 














The National Cyclopedia of American Biography 
Dr. CoLIN GARFIELD FINK 
He did unto tungsten as to chromium. 


iron resists corrosion, but is difficult to 
make. Chromium alloyed with iron makes 
“rustless iron.” “Stainless” steel contains 
iron, carbon and chromium. But for 4 
multitude of uses a coating over the iron 
or steel objects suffices. Paint serves well 
in many places, as does zinc (galvanizing), 
tin, copper, lead, concrete. 

Nickel does not tarnish readily, resists 
corrosion, has high lustre, is hard, and has 
long been used to plate iron & steel. In 
all those qualities chromium surpasses 
nickel. When Professor Fink and others 
showed how chromium could be electro- 
plated manufacturers quickly adopted 
chromium plating for electrotypes, motor 
car radiator shells, bumpers and _ other 
accessories, plumbing fixtures, mirrors, 
kitchen gear. ; 

Uses of Dr, Fink’s tungsten plate will 
be less ubiquitous. Its chief value lies 
its resistance to hydrochloric acid. Only 
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Now anew Cine-Ko dak 
eal $ gi 50 


Ching a NEW FILM ~ 
cuts movie costs nearly 44, 





—. camera practically anybody can af- 
ford ... that anybody will be proud to own. 
Only $29.50 for this new, completely automatic 
Ciné-Kodak E1cur (you pay no federal tax; East- 
man pays it). Uses a new film that saves 624% 
In Ciné-Kodak E1cut, one foot of film poe 
the work of four. A 25-foot roll at $2.25 runs as 
long on the screen as the usual 100-foot roll at 
$6. No extra charge for finishing. 
A new projector . . . Kodascope EicutT... 
throws clear flickerless pictures. Price $22.50 
See both camera and projector at your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer’s. Let him show you samples of the 
splendid movies made at nearly two-thirds saving. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


® THE NEW PRINCIPLE 


Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot film, 16 mm. wide, 
do the work of 100 feet. It runs the film past ‘the lens twice, 
leaving two separate rows of i images along its full length. 
Eastman finishes this 25-foot 16 mm. film, slits it, splices it, and 
returns it as a single s0-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project in 
Kodascope Eight. Cost of finishing is included in price of film. 


neg e 


F > 
[Shghtty Cloudy 
Dwrect 
nteoeety Brig —— 96 


got Days 
l 


® CINE-KODAK EIGHT is small, simple, complete. A real full- 
fledged movie camera. Price only $29.50 and it cuts film cost 622%, 


Cine-Kodak EIGHT 


Lastman’s NEW-PRINCIPLE AZowre Camera 
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Direct to every resort 
in thatsunny, desert- 
spiced garden of win- 
ter rest and play, the 
“Garden of Allah.”’ 


via 





4 luxe 


GOLDEN 


STATE 
LIMITED 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
No extra fare 


zo ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


There Is No Finer Train 


Going to Phoenix?—quickest 
by hours from Chicago. 

To El Paso—Juarez, Tucson, 
Chandler, Palm Springs, 
Agua Caliente?—the only 
through service. 


To San Diego—Coronado, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara?— 
through oldest, most roman- 
tic America—twenty-four 
hours of daylight enroute. 
Only 61 hours Chicago-Los 
Angeles. 

Morning and evening trains 
from Chicago. 


Stopover at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo.—a main line point. 


For further information, write 


L. M. ALLEN, V. P. and P. T. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
703 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ISLAND 


OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


§ 





Subscription Agents 


@ Depression and the growing 
demand for TIME & FORTUNE are 
causing an ever mounting number of 
inquiries to come to TIME, Inc., from 
people wishing to act as subscription 


representatives for TIME & FORTUNE. 
@ While TIME, Inc., employs no 


subscription salesmen on salary, appli- 
cations from any reputable individuals 
desirous of adding to their incomes by 
taking subscriptions on a commission 
basis will be promptly considered. Ad- 
dress inquiries to 


John Sargent, TIME, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 












gold is so resistant. But gold is too precious 
to coat the pots and pipes of Industry. 

Professor Fink, 51, claims to be the 
“originator of the drawn tungsten fila- 
ment” for lamps.* Another scientist given 
the kudos is General Electric’s Dr. Wil- 
liam David Coolidge, 59. In 1914 the 
American Academy of Arts & Sciences 
gave Dr. Coolidge its prized Rumford 
Medal for the “invention and applications 
of ductile tungsten.” 

Dr. Coolidge also was in last week’s 
news. Director of General Electric’s 
research laboratory since 1900 and vice 
president in charge of research since 1928 
has been Dr. Willis Rodney Whitney, who 
once averred that he “would rather teach 
than be President.” He has been entirely 
responsible, as organizer and stimulator, 
of G. E.’s scientific staff and progress. 
Dr. Coolidge once said of him: “It is 
because Dr. Whitney is there that [Dr. 
Irving] Langmuir and I can play around. 
He stands between us and the demands 
that we do something practical.” Dr. 
Whitney is now 64, and worn out. Apart 
from his executive duties he has done 
research on his own account—solubility, 
colloids, suspensions, corrosion of iron, 
chromium sulphate compounds. His latest 
work has been on radiothermy, raising the 
temperature of the body by high fre- 
quency waves. Radiothermy is now being 
used, in preference to malaria, to create 
the artificial fever which makes paretics 
at least temporarily clear-minded. Two 
years ago Dr. Whitney suffered a nervous 
breakdown. Last week he was a patient 
of the Mayo Clinic. He had long wanted 
to abdicate his research directorship. But 
no one with G. E. was willing to supplant 
him, and President Gerard Swope would 
bring in no outsider. Last week President 
Swope made a decision, accepted Dr. 


| Whitney’s resignation as director of re- 


| poration employs. 


they 
| protected Dr. William David Coolidge. 





search, continued him as vice president in 
charge of the 300 scientists whom the cor- 
Promoted to stand be- 
tween those scientists and demands that 
“do something practical’ was long- 





EDUCATION 








‘“‘Better Middle Class” 


School children whose teachers and par- 
ents berate them for saying, “It is me,” 
“I wish I was there,” and many another 
casual solecism, could take heart last week. 
Approved as good colloquial usage were 


| 230 such commonplace errors, in a survey 


| drafting and teaching. 


published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Representing 6,000 
elementary, high school and college teach- 
ers, the National Council cannot enforce 
its edicts, but by its 21-yeat-old authority, 
‘ts surveys and discussions, it has much in- 
fluence in textbook-making, curriculum- 
For its study of 
English usage the National Council got 
229 judges—authors, linguists, editors, 





*Tungsten lamps use 1.25 watts to produce 
one candlepower of light. Carbon filament lamps, 
which are still purchasable, give one candlepower 
for 3.25 watts. From these ratios statisticians 
figure that tungsten filaments save U. S. users 
of electricity one billion dollars yearly. Con- 


| sumers buy 300,000,000 tungsten lamps a year. 


Both _ studies 
tended away from “an impossible literary 
standard” and towards “the habits of 
better middle class speech.” The English 
teachers said that they “believe, of course. 
in the necessity for emphasizing the cor- 
rection of unmistakable errors—for which 
there should now be more time.” In other 
words, in correcting themes and essays 
they could skip the small frequent errors 
which children hear at home and will hear 
all their “better middle class” lives. Some 
usages now viewed by 6,000 U. S. teachers 
as permissible : 

Who are you looking for? 

Invite whoever you wish. 

None are expected. 

Everyone was here 
home early. 

Healthy climate. 

Pretty good, awfully bad. 

I felt badly. 

Walk slow. 

Try and get well. 

He invited my friends and myself. 

Farther for further, shall for will. 

The reason was because 

If it wasn’t for football, 
would be dull. 


teachers. 


“ 


businessmen, 


but they all went 


school life 


College nivestennate 

Colleges, like widowed ladies, are con- 
sidered conservative investors. Just how 
conservative was apparent in an analysis 
published last week by Wood, Struthers 
& Co. The following portfolio repre- 
sents 74% of the combined investments 
of all U. S. colleges and universities with 
more than $5,000,000 in assets: 


Real Estate $146,931,510 27.4% 
Public Utilities 125,646,750 23.4 
Railroads 99,586,800 18.5 
Industrials 87,779,010 16.4 
Miscellaneous 30,907,910 5.8 
U. S. Governments 17,757,150 3.3 
Foreign Bonds 13,274,240 2.5 
Bank & Insurance. 9,698,160 1.8 
U. S. Municipals 5,024,560 09 








$536, 606, ogo 100.0° 


Father & Son 

Can a student sue his father for a col- 
lege education? Last fortnight one tried 
it. He was William Volkmar Scharr 
Smith, son of Augustus Volkmar Schart 
Smith, a Manhattan lawyer who once 
handled the affairs of Tammany Boss 
Richard Croker. Four years ago Student 
Smith entered the University of Colorado 
at Boulder. For part of his expenses he 
got loans from Boulder banks on the 
strength of a verbal agreement, later con- 
firmed in writing, by which he claimed his 
father had agreed to defray them. Stu: 
dent Smith also helped support himself by 
waiting on table, tending furnaces. Tall 
and heavy-set, he became captain of the 
Colorado football team, a popular figure 
in college social life. But between Lawyer 
Smith and Student Smith relations became 
strained. : 

Last fortnight Student Smith sued for 
his college expense-money—$r.goo which 
he said his father owed him in exchange 
for “love, affection and other valuable 
considerations.” His suit was promptly 
dismissed, on the grounds that a verbil 
contract which cannot be accomplished 
within a year is void (statute of fraud). 
Student Smith planned to appeal. 
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“MULTUM IN PARVO” 


“La Corona moves 


Havana Prices 


REAT things spring from small beginnings 
—‘'La Corona moves!’’ The finest cigar fac- 


tory in all the world, heretofore located in Cuba 


, 
has moved to the United States! Apparently not 
a great event, but one that has caused more talk, 
more discussion among the cigar trade and 
among consumers of fine cigars, than anything 


since the World War. 
Why did La Corona move? While Cuba stands 


supreme in growing the world’s finest leaf, it is 
a country in which manufacture at present is un- 


controlled—where the policies of a manufacturer 


are, to a greater or less degree, dictated by the 


demands of the moment. The United States im- 
poses an import duty on cigars—an import duty 
at exceedingly high rates. So La Corona moves. 
The customs-bonded La Corona factory today in 
Trenton, N. J., with automatic control of at- 
mospheric conditions, is producing La Corona 
and other cigars in an ideal climate, scientifically 
created, with skilled labor, supervised by Cuban 
experts who have made these fine cigars for the 


better part of their lives, with the result that 


SOLD THROUGH SELECTED DEALERS 


La Corona is sold through carefully appointed shops. There 
is a dealer near your home or office. He may be identified 
by this seal of the International Cigar Brands. This seal 


is your assurance that he will maintain an assortment of 
sizes, kept in proper condition. He is a dealer worthy of 


your patronage, and of La Corona Cigars. 


Copr., 1932, Henry Clay and Bock & Co., Ltd. 


in the U.S. A. 


cigars produced under the new conditions are 
even superior to the cigars that we have hereto- 
fore produced in Cuba, and which were then 
recognized as the world’s finest. 


The workmanship, the uniformity, the more ac- 
curate leaf selection, will be apparent to you, 
the discriminating smoker—AND— because of 
the differential in duty, we are enabled to pass 
on to the consumer of fine cigars a saving that is 
almost beyond belief. As an example: La Corona 


Corona, the pre-eminent cigar in all the world, 
that formerly retailed in the United States at 60c 
each, will, under the new conditions of modern 
manufacture, be priced at $1.00 for 3. Prices on 


other sizes are correspondingly lowered. 


Is it any wonder that the public is interested in 


the fact that “La Corona moves?”’—*“Multum 


in Parvo!” 


*P.S. And, in England, along Bond Street, in the Clubs, 
the same discussion is in process. There, too, the fact 
that La Corona moves has conferred definite benefit 


upon the smoker of fine cigars. 
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Reduced wares 


to Calijornia 
or the Pacific (Northwest | 


Round trip tickets for only 1'¢ the regular 
one-way fare. On sale daily until Dec. 22. 
Return limit Jan. 25. Similarfares eastbound. 
Also remarkably low 
one-way coach and 
tourist car fares. 











LIMMTTED 


Smoothest roadbed. Delicious 

food. De luxe appointments. Air- 
conditioned dining cars. Barber, 
bath, maid and valet service. Convenient 
sc hedules to and from California on the 
San Francisco Overland Limited and 


other fine daily Union Pacific trains. 


pPessssessessesssesesseesess 
a W. S. Basinger, Passenger Trafic Manager § 
H Room 309, Union Pacific Railroad : 
4 Omaha, Nebr. e 
. Piease send me information about fares to 4 
§ ----------- === === === ene ' 
0 ae a eo a 
e : 
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dolf, 
| ously at his hunting lodge at Mayerling. 
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Wiener Sangerknaben 

Tourists who go to Vienna nowadays 
may pay a few schillings and wander 
| fairly freely through the gloomy Imperial 
Palace. They may gaze to their heart's 
content at the iron cot on which old Franz 
Josef slept, 
Maria Theresa bathed. 
the Hofburg is barred to them. 
are not allowed to prowl through 
rooms which belonged to Archduke Ru- 
Franz Josef’s son who died mysteri- 


But one wing in 
Tourists 


Rudolf’s rooms have not been preserved 
as a museum for tragic memories. They 
are occupied by 40 lively boys, the Wiener 
Sdngerknaben (Singing Boys of Vienna), 
Maximilian I founded in 
1498 to supply music for his chapel. 
Without the Habsburgs to subsidize 
them, the Wiener Sdngerknaben have had 
to do what they could toward supporting 
themselves and last week 22 of the boys 
ranging from g to 12 arrived in the U. S. 
for a caisetonsiaeinal tour. On the pier 
at Hoboken, N. J. they stood solemnly to 
be photographed in their sailor pants and 
reefers, They romped and spun tops while 
customs officials skimmed through their 22 
valises in each of which bathrobe, towel, 
comb and handkerchiefs were packed ex- 
actly alike. Then, after sight-seeing Man- 
hattan, the boys set out for Washington 
where Mrs. Hoover and many another 
notable heard them sing with expert unity 


| and phrasing, saw the ‘m enact neatly and 


«The Mareh | 


of Time”’ 


EVERY FRIDAY 
3:30 p. m. 
(E. S. T.) 
Over 80 Stations 
on the 
Coast-to-Coast 
Columbia Network 





unaffectedly Bastien & Bastienne, a fragile 
little opera which another Austrian boy, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, wrote when 
he was 12. 

Mozart was never one of the Wiener 
Sdngerknaben but Haydn and Schubert 
had their first musical training in the 
choir school as did Clemens Krauss, 
tural son of an Archduke and a ballet dan- 
cer, who now directs the Vienna Opera. 
Haydn and Schubert had to leave the 
choir when their voices broke. The Habs- 
burgs would not have their boy sopranos 
castrated although that was common prac- 
tice elsewhere in 17th and 18th Century 
Europe. With the fall of the Habsburgs 
the choir disbanded, but six years later 
Father Josef Schnitt, a priest at the 
Former Imperial Chapel, reorganized it, 
for two years fed, clothed and educated 
the boys out of his savings. 

Most boy choirs existed because the 
Catholic Church would not permit women 
to sing in the sanctuary. The Wiener 
Sdngerknaben sang nothing but ecclesi- 
astical music until 1926 when Father 
Schnitt’s savings were gone and they 
went out giving concerts with an eye to 
the box-office. The blue-&-white sailor 
costumes which the boys are wearing for 
the U. S. concerts are symbolic of the 
secular turn their programs have taken. 
(In Washington last week they sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “Dixie.”’) 
Proceeds from their U. S. tour, to be taken. 
bus labeled “Wiener Sangerknaben 


in a 
Special,” will go to the school, not to the | 
boys. Yehudi Menuhin still asks for a 


ice-cream soda when he has 
When the Vien- 
candy. 


strawberry 
finished a violin recital. 
nese boys sing well they get c 


at the basin in which ample | 
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BRAND new 
CRUISE SHIPS 


COLOMBIA 
and HAITI 


air-conditioned ships 
» exclusive tropic 


November 14, 193? 


Yachting Cruises 


TO THE 





iN 


FEMARKABLE 

new liners with 
all the latest refine- 
ments from air-cooled 
dining salons to built-in out- 
swimming and 
movies. room 


al service 


pools 
Every 


door 
sound 
outside. 

An unconventional route to 
strange out-of-the-way ports 
in Haiti, Jamaica, Colombia, 
South America and Panama. 
On the 1714-day and Jamaica 
cruises you live aboard ship . . 
on the Haiti cruise, hotel 
commodations are provided. 
No passports required. 


ac- 





Maiden Voyese “COLOMBIA” 


17% Day =o $1 vy up 
Next sailing Dec. 


* 111% to1 74% DAYS 
rsaey cruees, $11 Qup 


*1114 day Cruises 
Including All 


begin with Maiden 
V ovage of the 
Expenses 


“HAITI™ on Dec, 22 


For further information and illus. 
trated literature, apply any 
authorized tourist agent or 


CoOLo 


17 Battery Place or 
332 Fifth Ave., New York 


BIAN 


CeL_e_ 


ORIENT 


near in dollars! 


A trip to Japan! China! Philippines! So 
near in dollars you can take it. e Large, fast, 
motor ships — with every twentieth century 
convenience — new to the last shining rivet. 


° FROM 


THE PACIFIC COAST ¢ 





First Class , ™ Cabin Class 5250 u 


Second Class 4] 90 up Tourist Cabin 4 30 up 


Write Department 32 


N-Y-K- LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 


One of the world’s largest & oldest shipping companies 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue * Son 
Francisco, 551 Market Street + Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue « Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street + Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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AERONAUTICS 








Faster & Faster 


At the press of a button by Governor 
Rolph in California, a plane despatcher 
at Newark Airport, N. J. waved his red 
flag one night last week at a Ford tri- 
motor, just christened The Comet. (Col. 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh who had been | 
expected to act as despatcher watched | 
from the background.) Pilot Robert | 


Le Roy raced his idling motors, taxied 


across the floodlit field; The Comet | 
roared up into the western night. Next | 


evening it alighted in Los Angeles. 

Thus last week Transcontinental & 
Western Air inaugurated the fastest trans- 
continental service in the U. S. Unusual 
for an inaugural flight, the plane was 
loaded with twelve paying passengers, no 


deadheads. The company had loosely | 
publicized the new run as a 24-hour serv- | 
ice. Actually it is 25 hr. 43 min. west- | 


bound by standard time; flying time three 
hours longer. Eastbound the elapsed 
standard time is 27 hr. 40 min.; flying 
time, three hours less. 

The T. & W. A. line is an outgrowth of 
the old Transcontinental Air Transport, 
over which Col, Lindbergh flew the first 
48 hr, air-&-rail trip three years ago. Last 
year it began to operate an all-air service 
for passengers, but included an overnight 
stop in Kansas City. It took 36 hours. 
The new Comet schedule was made pos- 
sible by perfecting night-flying facilities. 


United’s No. 7. United Air Lines. 


which has promised a literal 24-hr. sched- | 


ule when its new Boeings are in full flight, 
last week improved transcontinental serv- 
ice by juggling timetables and adding a 
new connection at Salt Lake City. Re- 


sult: Passengers out of Newark at mid- | 
night on United’s new No. 7 reach San | 


Francisco at 6:30 a. m. the second day; or 
by switching off at Salt Lake City, land 


in Los Angeles about the same time. Ad- | 


vantage: loss of only one business day. 
Businessmen approve of the timing of the 


schedule’s eastern leg. Midnight planes 


leaving either New York or Chicago land 
at the opposite port about 7 a. m. 





Y 





Balloon Clan 
Beaming with paternal pride, two elder- 


ly gentlemen entered a room in Manhat- | 


tan’s Roosevelt Hotel one day last week 
(0 greet two young men and to listen 
appreciatively to what the young men had 
to say. The juniors were Lieut.-Com- 
mander Thomas G. W. Settle, U. S. N., 
winner of the James Gordon Bennett 
Trophy in this year’s International Bal- 
loon Races in Switzerland (Time, Oct. 
10); and Ward Tunte Van Orman who 


finished second. They had just returned | 


'rom Europe via Graf Zeppelin and South 
America, 

The eldsters were retired Broker Alan 
Ramsay Hawley, a round-faced, grey- 
haired gentleman who won the Interna- 
ional in 1919; and famed old Aeronaut- 
Poet Augustus Post, an arresting figure 
0 lordly carriage, with grey trowel beard, 
curling mustaches and somewhat rambling 
speech. He was Mr. Hawley’s co-pilot 
on the 19:0 flight in which they made an 


Over-driven 


NERVES? 


@ Are you “everybody’s difficulty”? Do you get pet- 
tish about things that don’t really matter? Does your 
secretary think you’re a grouch? 


Maybe it’s only your coffee. 


Caffeine, the drug in ordinary coffee, pushes the 
nerves and heart. It’s a cause of sleeplessness, indi- 
gestion. The more you think you need it, the more 
you need to stop. 





Enjoy both coffee and calm nerves. Try a two weeks’ 
test of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag (caffeine-free) Coffee. 
Drink it morning, noon, and night. Double your usual 


number of cups if you like. You will still be enjoying 
the finest possible blend of Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees. But 97% of the caffeine, which is tasteless, is 


removed. 


For a few days, your system may miss its caffeine. 
After that, you’ll feel steadier, calmer,—and you'll still 


have coffee,—real coffee. A 
/ 
| Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle Pi 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Ps es 
= oo 
S & 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now ! Pad og 
ge? 2 
Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag *g hk rs 
Coffee. Buy from your grocer. ; os” dS 4 
Or, send 15 cents in stamps YS FH 
for a can of Kaffee-Hag. Use sg vu” 
this coupon. Pe ae yt, 
La We oi 
7 fe) jie. 
Pie 
0 & 
4 0? _& Ds 
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Including Shore 
Trips, Visiting 140 
PER DAY World-Renowned 
Cities and Places 


Complete Rates 
$1325 to $2850 
| All rooms outside 
HE supreme travel experience —137 days; 37 countries and islands; 
38,000 miles. The luxurious S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially 
chartered from the Dollar Steamship Lines. One ship, one manage- 
ment throughout. First Class only. From New York February 4. See 
your travel agent, or send for our illustrated booklet H2. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC. 


642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Right-about-the-face! 


Your face will look right and feel 
right—when you get Squibb Shaving 
Cream to put new comfort in your 
morning shave. 

For the one outstanding difference 
that men like in Squibb’s is the fine 
way it makes your skin feel. Squibb’s 
contains a special ingredient that sup- 
plies oils essential to the comfort of 
the skin, Never leaves it feeling dry 
and tight—but always soothed and 
pliant. 


Ask your druggist for a free trial 
tube. Or send 10c for a guest-size tube 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Build- 
ing, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 





MAKES HOMEY FOODS 
TASTE THEIR BEST... 


Baked Beans, now, don’t you love 
them?... But if you haven’t had them 
with A. 1. Sauce, you don’t know yet 
how corking good baked beans can be. 
A. 1. works the same magic on all the 
old favorites, too. Ask for it in hotels 


and restaurants. 






M A WHOLESOME RELISH @ 


| (Their 


| Zeppelin 


unofficial distance record which has never 
been surpassed—1,172 mi. 

Other oldtimers, proud of their kinship 
in the venerable clan of ballooning, came 
to congratulate Settle and Van Orman. 
respective copilots were Lieut. 
Wilfred Bushnell, a portly, moon-faced 
Navy officer; and Roland J. Blair who, 
like Pilot Van Orman, works for Goodyear- 
Corp.) There was white- 
shocked Capt. Horace B. Wild, 61, who 
40 years ago exhibited two ’chute-jumping 
goats and later (1905) became the dare- 
devil aeronaut of Chicago’s “White City” 
amusement park. His eyes are still red 


| and watery from a 1910 crash which all 


but cost him his sight. With him was Roy 
Knabenshue who barnstormed for years 
with Capt. Wild in their dangerous little 
“rubber cows” (small dirigibles). 

Around the new Gordon Bennett win- 
ners these patriarchs formed an admiring 
circle, prompting them with technical 
questions about the race, clucking over 
the answers with nostalgic appreciation, 
marvelling open-mouthed at Van Orman’s 
description of his instruments that sound 
a buzzer and flash a red light when the 
altitude of his balloon begins to fluctuate. 
Lieut.-Commander Settle, a mathemati- 
cally-minded engineer who inspects the 
construction of Navy dirigibles, described 
their homeward voyage on the Graf in 
precise, unimaginative terms. But Van 
Orman’s gaunt face brightened, his eyes 


| shone as he exclaimed: 


iW, S. 


| first cup in 1906. 


| sion. 


“Never have I had such a thrill as 
when I went aboard that ship! After being 
knocked about by thunderstorms in the 
most primitive craft that flies—then to 
stretch my legs under a table in the Graf’s 
saloon and have a steward hand me a wine 
list about this long—the contrast left me 
speechless!” 

To the “Early Birds,” as the pre-War 
airmen formally call themselves, Lieut. 
Settle brought news of one of their own. 
Just before his steamer reached Manhat- 
tan he had seen a radio despatch from 
Paris relating that Clifford Burke Harmon 
had offered to renew the Bennett Trophy 
for international ballooning which the 
had just won»permanently. The 
original endowment by the late Publisher 
James Gordon Bennett provided only the 
Not for 18 years did 
any nation score the three consecutive 
victories necessary for permanent posses- 
Then Belgium won it. The Aéro 
Club Royale de Belgique posted the sec- 
ond cup which stood only until 1928, fell 
to the U. S. In return for Belgium’s 
courtesy the Detroit Board of Commerce 
gave the third trophy, now en route to 
Washington. 

Of the group in the Roosevelt Hotel 
room, Augustus Post had best reason to 
remember Clifford Harmon. Together in 
1909 they had ballooned from St. Louis 
to Edina, Mo. for a 48-hr, U. S. duration 
record which still stands. Next year 
Harmon made another endurance record, 
which does not survive. It was in an air- 
plane, first flight across Long Island 
Sound, from Mineola, L. I. to Stamford, 
Conn. Time: 2 hr. 3 min. 

At 64 Col. Harmon is dapper, bulky, 
heavy-jowled, horn-rimmed eye-glassed. 
He is currently much better known in 
Paris, where he has resided for 15 years, 
than in New York where he was an affluent 


realtor. He_ established Harmon-on- 
Hudson, the Manhattan suburb where out- 
bound New York Central trains exchange 
electric for steam locomotives. He is a 
brother of the late William Elmer Har- 
mon who established the famed Harmon 
Foundation for social uplift. 

Since the War (he was a major in the 
air service) Col. Harmon has spent con- 
siderable time and money in the interests 
of world peace, particularly among flyers 
of all nations. He established the Ligue 
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“Early Birds” turned out to greet them. 
Internationale des Aviateurs which awards 
a Harmon Trophy for each year’s top air 
feat among the nations. He has long tried 
to interest the League of Nations in estab- 
lishing an international air force to be 
called “Silver Wings of Peace.” One of 
its functions would be to fly over troubled 
countries and drop tracts begging them to 
forgive their enemies. 

Col. Harmon (variously nicknamed 
“Major” and “Judge”) housed the League 
in the Bois de Boulogne where he occu- 
pies an office as president. (Albert, King 
of the Belgians is honorary president.) 
The office, like his apartment, is a museum 
of aviation trophies, medals and pho‘o- 
graphs (in which Col. Harmon figures 
prominently). The Colonel is an inde- 
fatigable greeter, proud of his meetings 
with royalty. He likes to say: “Modesty 
never was one of my strong points.” 
Timemap 

As manager of the consolidated airline 
ticket office in Toledo, J. Dunham Ruhl 
wearied of thumbing through timetables. 
Especially he wearied of hunting down 
connection times among schedules of the 
26 U. S. airlines, even in a single 50-page 
booklet containing all of them. Last fort- 
night he published a handy timefinder— 
4-ft. map of the U. S. showing not only 
every airline, but every plane schedule. 
with times of arrival & departure at each 
city. Around the border, as paid advertis 
ing, are the tariff schedules of the lines 
The map is to be published monthly by 
Standard Airway Schedule Co., which cot 
sists of J. Dunham Ruhl & wife. 
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dbead y LAST YEAR 


: oa TOTAL of lines of advertising 
published in the American Legion 
Monthly the first 11 months of 1932 is 


greater than the total for the same 
period 1931. 


That unusual fact points no broad 
moral, signals no great national move- 


ment. 
It is specific. 


It means simply that alert American 
manufacturers know where there are 
one million Americans who buy goods 


even in 1932. A million Americans, 


each between 32 and 45, mostly with 


































$21 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ® BELL BLDG., CHICAGO ® GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT ® PARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON 


homes and families—and all with three 
ingrained special interests: (1) achieve- 
ment, (2) leadership, (3) outdoors. Those 
interests make those Americans read the 
American Legion Monthly with more 
hot interest than they confer on any 
other paper. 

And they read the advertisements in 
it at the same pitch. ‘That is why they 
buy from them. That is why the adver- 
tisers used the paper this tough year even 
more than they did in 1931. 

Now comes 1933. If you want a com- 


pact market to buy your wares, we know 


where you can find it. 
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HE KNEW 


NOTHING ABOUT IT 
eee but he bought wisely 








= IT been a new filing system 


or a new piece of machinery, this 


man could have told you in a minute 
what kind to buy and why. But it was 
a casket, and he had never bought a 
casket before in all his life. 

What, then, did he do? He did 
what past experience taught him to do 


in making unfamiliar purchases. He 
based his choice on the name and rep- 
utation of a reliable manufacturer. 
That way, he chose wisely. 

Some day you may face this same 
problem. Do just as he did. It is very 
simple. Just be sure the National trade- 
mark is on the casket you buy. This 
trade-mark is accepted as a pledge of 

- quality and value. Yet National caskets 
cost no more. They are available in 
every grade, at every price. 

You should have our booklet, 
‘FUNERAL FACTS.” 
every detail of planning funeral ar- 


It discusses 


rangements. A new chapter recently 
added explains the mystery of funeral 
costs. Your funeral director has copies, 
or write us at Dept.TL1, 60 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NATIONAB 


MPAN Y, INC 


BRONZE 





The National Trade-mark specifies materials | 
used and guarantees quality. Be sure to look 
for zt on the casket you buy. 
NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 
National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 
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| Manhattan. 


| Mrs. Wayne’s counter-suit to 
| contract was denied by the New Vork 





MARES TUNE S 





Marriage Annulled. Preston Sturges, 
playwright (Strictly Dishonorable); and 
Eleanor Post Hutton, stepdaughter of 
General Foods Corp. Board Chairman Ed- 
ward F. Hutton, granddaughter of the late 
Cereal Tycoon Charles William Post; in 
The 1930 marriage was de- 
clared invalid by Referee John M. Tier- 
ney because Mr. Sturges’ first wife, Estelle 
Mudge Godfrey Sturges Daugherty, had 
gotten a Mexican divorce which “isn’t 
worth a last year’s bird nest.” 

Sued. By Richard Wayne, onetime 
cinemactor: Mrs. Antoinette Converse 
Wayne, Iowa steel & banking heiress; for 
$300,000 advance allowance under a con- 
tract by which Mrs. Wayne agreed to pay 
Mr. Wayne $1,000 a month to quit the 
cinema and live with her; in Manhattan. 
void the 


Supreme Court, appealed. 


. 


Honored. George Oenslager, B. F. 
Goodrich Co. technical adviser, by the 
Perkins Medal (high U, S. chemistry 
award) for research in rubber chemistry; 
University of Illinois Chemistry Professor 
George Lindenberg Clark, by the Grasselli 
Medal, for X-ray research in chemistry; 
General Electric Co.’s Engineer Frank M. 
Starr, by the $500 Alfred Noble Prize,* 
for a paper on “Equivalent Circuits.” 


° 


Left. By Col. William Boyce Thomp- 
son, Yonkers (N. Y.)_ philanthropist: 
$16.624.000 net. To the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, a famed jade & 
crystal collection; to Brother Joseph Ed- 
ward Thompson, a $500,000 trust fund; 
to Mrs. Joseph E. Thompson, $100,000; 
to Relict Gertrude Hickman Thompson, 
$7.756.755 in trust and the $1,000,000 
Yonkers house; to Daughter Margaret 
Hickman Schulz Biddle, a $5,756,555 trust 
fund. 

Birthdays. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 80; 
Ida Minerva Tarbell, 75; Senator James 
Eli Watson of Indiana, 68; Leopold, Duke 
of Brabant, Belgium’s heir, 31. 


Died. Frances Burnett, 22, vanilla ex- 


| tract scioness; Frederick Lothrop Ames 


Jr., 29, Boston socialite, president of Sky- 
ways, Inc.; and Frank Penrose Sproul, 25, 


| Harvardman, assistant manager of Sky- 
| ways, Inc.; instantly, when Ames’s cabin 


monoplane went into a tail spin at a 


| height of 2,500 ft., crashed in a field; in 
Randolph, Mass. 


— o 


Died. Sidney Wilmot Winslow IIT, 24, 
Harvardman, son of the president of 
United Shoe Machinery Corp.; of carbon 
monoxide fumes in his father’s garage; in 


| Brookline, Mass. 


Y 








Died. Gertrude Bindernagel, 39, Ger- 
man opera soprano; of a gunwound in- 
flicted by her husband Banker Wilhelm 
Hintze, 53, last fortnight as she left the 

*Not to be confused with the Nobel Prize 
(Time, Oct. 26, 1931). 


Charlottenburg Opera House after a per- 
formance in Siegfried; in Berlin. Banker 
Hintze, separated from his wife, said he 
shot “to teach her a lesson.” 


¢ 


Died. Will Levington Comfort, 54, au- 
thor of adventure stories (Routledge 
Rides Alone, Red Fleece, Samadhi): of 
acute alcoholism; in Los Angeles. 

Died. Frederick White, 55, second 
chauffeur of Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden Livingston Mills; by his own hand 

.32 revolver); in Secretary Mills’s Man- 
hattan garage. 
Seatett.! 

Died. Moe Mark, 60. pioneer cinema 
showman; of a cerebral hemorrhage while 
en route from a Clifton Springs (N. Y.) 
sanitarium to his White Plains home; in 
Utica, N. Y. With his brother Mitchell H., 
he first showed moving pictures with 
Thomas Alva Edison’s kinetoscope (1894) 
in a Buffalo dime museum. In 1903 he 
showed a first film of fire horses answering 
an alarm. In 1905, in Lynn, Mass., a 
colored film of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play was sensational. In 1914 the Brothers 
Mark opened the first million-dollar 
Broadway cinema palace, the Mark 
Strand. Impresario of the epochmaking 
18-piece orchestra was Samuel Lionel 
(“Roxy”) Rothafel. In 1926 Moe Mark 
sold some of his chain of cinema theatres 
to Stanley Co. of America which merged 
(1928) with Warner Brothers; in 1929 he 
sold the rest to Warner. 


Died. Madalena Ponzillo, 61, mother 
of Opera Singers Rosa and Carmela Pon- 
celle; of heart disease; in Meriden, Conn. 
Having refused to move into the mansion 
her successful daughters had built for her, 
she died in their little old home in Mer:- 
den’s Italian quarter. 

Died. Arnold Seligmann, 61, famed 
Paris art connoisseur, founder-president 
of Arnold Seligmann & Son (antiques & 
old masters) with Paris & Manhattan 
offices; of heart disease; in Paris. He ad- 
vised Art Collectors William Randolph 
Hearst, the late John Pierpont Morgan 
the late Thomas Fortune Ryan, the 
Rothschild family, the late Paul Dutasta 





>- 


Died. Leonidas D’Entrecasteaux Smit! 
65, Attorney General of Tennessee; ! 
Nashville, Tenn. Born in Sparta (Tenn.), 
he was the son of William Gooch Smith 
father of Mrs. Keilah Neece and the lat 
Ucal Smith. 

Died. Mary Williamson Averell Hart 
man, 81, philanthropist, relict of Railroat- 
man Edward Henry Harriman (died 
1909) who left her $100,000,000, in Man- 
hattan. 

Died. William Tarbell Ransom, * 
president of Niagara Textile Co.; in Lock 
port, N. Y. Told that the U. S. climate 
was unfavorable to linen weaving, doubt: 
ing Ransom in 1899 started a mill and th 
U. S. linen weaving industry (now abou! 
8,000,000 sq. yd. yearly). 
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MUTUAL CASUALTY 


WHEN THE 


first President 


WAS ELECTED IN 1788 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
was already more 
than a quarter of a 


century old! 


. Sap sabaa home, Mount Vernon, 
was insured against fire in a mutual 
company—so was Monticello, Thomas 
Jefferson’s home. Franklin, Marshall 
and Hamilton were active in the founding 
of some of the earliest mutual companies. 

The mutual plan of insurance has not 
changed in its fundamentals in the 180 


x. It still has as its 


o 


years since its foundin 
objective sound protection at the lowest 
possible cost to the policyholder. It still 
strives to reduce the cost of insurance by 


reducing the losses. Conservatism and 


economy characterize mutual manage- 
ment today as then. 

These inherent qualities and principles 
make themselves felt in times like the 
past three years, as they have in other 
depression years. 

In fact, so definitely have the basic 
mutual principles operated that the eight- 
een companies listed below in the past 
three years have been able to return 
$41,430,040 in dividends to policyholders, 
in addition to maintaining full legal re- 
serves and paying all just claims promptly. 

All of this simply means that for in- 
surance on your automobile, your work- 
men’s compensation or any of the other 
forms of casualty risks, you should in- 
sist on a mutual policy for sound protec- 


tion and saving. 


Wrice for an interesting outline of the Mutual Plan of Insurance. 


Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 230 North Michigan Avenue, (hicago, 


An American 


Institution 


INSURANCE 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., of 
Illinois, New York City 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, His. 
Central Mutual Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. , 
Wausau, Wis. 


, 





Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
ware Mutual Casualty Co., 
evens Point, Wis. 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
New York City 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


These Old Line, Legal Reserve, Mutual Companies are Members of NAVIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES and AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co,, Detroit, Mich, 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co,, New York City 


Texas Employers Insurance Association, 
Dallas, Texas 


U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Quincy, Mass. 
4! 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, New York 
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Here’s amazing relief from that 
miserable clogged-up feeling of 
head colds and nasal catarrh, The 
new Vicks Drops open air- 
passages—reduce swollen mem- 
branes — and soothe 
irritation. Used in 
time, a few drops 
up each nostril 
will prevent many 
colds altogether. 


Introduces New 
Colds-Control Plan 


You have Vicks VapoRub, of 
course—the family standby for 
treating colds. Now get Vicks 
Nose Drops —the new aid in pre- 
venting colds—and follow Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds. 
It is fully explained in each Vicks 
package. Colds will be fewer and 
less severe —their costs cut more 
than half! 





of TIME Are Now Ready 


Volume XX —Part I 
(July 4 - September 26) 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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TO CUT YOUR COLDS-TAX 


| missionary. . 


BOUND COPIES 


| TIME, Inc. 350 E. 22nd St. Chicago 
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RELIGION | 





Health Campaign 


The Roman Catholic Church has lately | 


noticed in rural Europe an increase of 
morbid, ultra-mystical worshippers and of 
strange fanatical figures deemed holy by 
the ignorant. Fairly well-known by Cath- 
olics throughout the world are the Ger- 
man peasant Therese Neumann and the 
Italian Franciscan Padre Pio, both of 
whom are reputed to have stigmata on 
their bodies. In Belgium and in Northern 


Spain are nuns who “sweat blood” during | 


their devotions. Last week the Church 
moved to quiet the activities of all such 
persons. The Holy Office in Rome ordered 
the Belgian and Spanish women to be 
treated as medical cases. Padre Pio and 
Therese Neumann were forbidden to re- 
ceive pilgrims. Padre Pio was ordered to 
cease singing mass in the Apulian village 
where a cult almost of sainthood has 
grown up around him. The Holy Office 
put on the Judex Expurgatorius the large 
amount of mystic literature written around 


| Padre Pio, and suppressed a community 


of women called the “Little Hosts” which, 
founded in his honor, had grown too im- 


| passioned and hysterical. Also disciplined 


were the “Little Victims of Christ.” the 
Order of St. Bridget of Sweden, and a 
Carmelite group who had so cut them- 
selves off from the world as to be called 
“buried alive.”” Margherita Spezzaferri, 
founder of the “Little Hosts,” was forbid- 
den the use of any religious building for 
services. The other nuns were to be trans- 
ferred to less ecstatic nunneries. 


>— 





| “Little Men & Women” 


Foreign missions and missionaries have | 


come in for much sharp criticism during 
the past month, in the week-by-week re- 
ports of the laymen’s Appraisal Commis- 


sion which surveyed the field for seven | 


U. S. Protestant churches (Trme_, Oct. 31). 
Last week came more criticism, in a Man- 
hattan speech by Pearl Sydenstricker 


| Buck, author of The Good Earth and 


Sons, daughter of missionaries, wife and 
faculty associate of Professor John Los- 
sing Buck whose non-missionary agricul- 
tural college at Nanking University is con- 
sidered a model of its kind. Said Mrs. 
Buck: 

“T suppose, next to the Chinese among 
whom I have lived, there is no group of 
people whom I know better than I do the 
. . I have heard him criti- 
cized in the bitterest terms and I have 
sometimes agreed with that criticism. I 
have seen the missionary narrow, unchari- 
table, unappreciative, ignorant . . . I can 
never have done with my apologies to the 
Chinese people that in the name of a 
gentle Christ we have sent such people to 
them. ... 

“T came to see what you American 
Christians were.*...I1 found... that 
most of the missionaries were just like 
you. . . . You had sent us a fair average. 
On the whole you felt, however, that the 
very best ought to stay at home... 
when there was someone whom you rather 


*Mrs. Buck was born in Hillsboro, W. Va., in 


from China. 







Here it is... 


a revolutionary change in 


DOUBLE-EDGE SAFETY 
RAZOR construction 





one piece 


RAZOR 


The Handiest Shaving 

Instrument you ever 

had in your hand. 

—Shaves in minimum 
time. 

—Gives you a satisfy- 
ing, smooth, smart- 
less shave. 

—Loads and cleans in 
a jiffy. 

Try it today with 

SEGALSUPER-KEEN 

DOUBLE-EDGE 





BLADES and 
—“BEFACEHAPPY” 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you a SEGAL ONE PIECE 
RAZOR with 10 SEGAL SUPER-KEEN 
BLADES for $1.00 postpaid — on a 


money-back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES 


5 for 38c...10 for 75c¢ 


SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
270D Broadwa New York City 


s SEGALOCKS 
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Send for this FREE Book 
of Ideas! 


427 illustrated ideas for sales, advertising and 
credit departments, shipping and stock rooms, i 
this remarkable new 48-page book. Write for it, 
NOW 

We would like to send you a copy of the new “‘HAND-Y- 
BOOK OF LABELS.” It will suggest a mint of practl- 
cal ideas to you—ideas that can be executed at slight 
cost with labels and stickers, yet save and earn money 


for you. One of the most valuable books of selling, 
packaging and collection suggestions ever offered. This 
ad clipped to your business letterhead brings your copy 


by return mail, 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
253-263 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 








25,000 Titles 
Our 38th Annual 22) 
Bargain Catalog of 
f all Publishers cover 
of Literature, Fie- 
1 y, ete. Illustrat; 

ed, Indexed. Old favorit w ‘hits. 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Write today 

for our new 1933 catalog, “ Bargains in Books- 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 121 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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questioned, if at the same time he seemed 
earnest and sincere, and consecrated—that 
miserable word that has been used to cover 
so many deficiencies and so much sloppy 
thinking—you rather thought he would do. 
Preachers who would have bored you be- 
yond endurance you sent cheerfully to the 
foreign field; young men and women just 
out of college who knew nothing and did 

















International 
PEARL SYDENSTRICKER BUCK 


“I came to see what you American Chris- 
tians were.” 

not even know they knew nothing, you 

sent toa people centuries old... . 

“How dared you send us so many of 
these little men and women? How dared 
you set them up to stand for your God, 
for Jesus Christ, before the world? .. . 

“I dm wearied unto death with this 
preaching. It deadens all thought, it con- 
fuses all issues, it is producing in China a 
horde of hypocrites. ... Let us cease 
our talk for a time and cut off our talkers, 
and let us try to express our religion in 
terms of life... . 

“As a Chinese I say to you what many 
Chinese have said to me: ‘Come to us no 
more in arrogance of spirit. Come to us 
as brothers and fellowmen. . . . Preach 
to us no more, but share with us that bet- 
ter and more abundant life which your 
Christ lives. Give us your best, or noth- 


* 9” 


ing 





“Riotous Living” 

“The great losses and ‘hard times’ which 
have come upon the Southern Baptists by 
reason of the present prolonged depression 
have not stopped them from wasting their 
substance in riotous living. The Southern 
Baptists waste sufficient money, along five 
or six lines of extravagant living every 
year, to finance the whole program of 
Southern Baptist work.” 

$0 reports the Southern Baptist Hand- 
book for 1932, published last week. Listed 
4$ Money mis-spent: $46,200,000 a year 
on tobacco; $26,000,000 on cinema; $21,- 
$80,000 on automobile outings; $35,000,- 
00 on soft drinks and chewing gum; 
more than $43,000,000 on cosmetics. The 
Southern Baptist Church needs $40,000.- 
0. “Look about you... . QUIT 
YOUR WHINING!” cries the Handbook. 











im @ minutes 


No drugs, nothing to prepare, no fat-forming 


concoctions in this new quick way to Dreamland 


F you toss and twist at night, if you 
stare into the darkness and yearn for 
the soothing oblivion of sleep, try this 
new, simple sleep-bringing treatment 


which helps 9 out of 10. 


It isn’t a “dope.” It forms no bad 
habits. It can’t add extra pounds to 
your weight. But it can bring you eight 
restful, body-building hours of wonder- 
ful sleep if you’re like thousands of 
others who have tried it. 


Try this tonight 


There’s no need to dread bedtime. Just 
make this ten-minute test, if you want 
to know how easy it is to win 
deep, sound, natural sleep: 


Getabottleof Absorbine Jr. r 
at your druggist’s. When 
ready for bed, sprinkle a little 
of this soothing aromatic 
liquid in the palm of your 
hand. Briskly massage it on 
the back of your neck. Get 
between the covers. Close 
your eyes. Relax. Take long, 
slow, even breaths, inhal- 
ing the faint fragrance of 
Absorbine Jr., breathing like 
a person deep in sleep. 


al 


Drowsiness comes quickly 
Absorbine Jr. works fast. Soon you'll 
experience a delightful tingling sensa- 
tion from your head to your toes. Jumpy 
nerves quiet down and, before you know 
it, a peaceful drowsiness steals over you 
and you are off to Dreamland until 
morning. 


Mail coupon for enough 
to make a free test 


You don’t even have to spend a penny 
to try Absorbine Jr.’s sleep-producing 
qualities. Simply fill in the coupon be- 
low and we'll send you a sample con- 
taining more than enough to give you 
a good night’s sleep. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
406 Lyman Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample 
of Absorbine Jr. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 





ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


Used by thousands 
for ‘Athlete's Foot”’ 
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Because of the sugar beet, 





a THE Yale Bowl, the Rose Bow] and the Harvard 
Stadium were combined, there wouldn’t be enough 
seats forall the people who get work from the United 
States beet sugar industry in a year. This industry 
uses about a million acres of land. Ii provides more 
employment, per acre, than any other farm crop. 


Industrial benefits are widespread. For example, 
about a ton of coal and almost half aton of limestone 
are consumed in refining a ton of sucrose (puresugar). 


If the coal and coke used by the industry in 1931 
had been put in one freight train, the train would 
have reached from New York to Washington. The 
limestone cars would have extended from New York 
almost to Philadelphia. (The sugar produced would 
have filled a train from Chicago to St. Louis.) What 
other farm crop draws so heavily on other industries? 


Vital aid to Southern planters comes from beet 
sugar. Always a user of heavy cotton duck for filters 







UNITED STATES 


One oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


and cotton liners for sugar sacks, the industry re- 
placed bag burlap with cotton wherever possible 
when the domestic cotton surplus became serious. 
In 1931 it used enough cotton cloth to make a con- 
tinuous strip fifteen feet wide between New York 


and San Francisco. 

Many a railroad crew owes its employment to the 
beet sugar industry. Each acre of sugar beets aver- 
ages $35 in freight revenue to the railroads. Truck- 
ing and the maintenance and replacement of ma- 
chinery are other big industrial items. 


The beet sugar industry assures the country of an 
internal sugar supply in case of war or of tropical 
disasters. Where sugar beets are grown, they com- 
pete with no other crop. They provide extra employ- 
ment and stimulate many other industries. Except 
for beets, there would be a still greater surplus of 
wheat and other grains. Twice the present beet acre- 
age would more than double the benefits. 


BEET SUGAR 


ASSOCIATION 
SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Britons & Ships 

Britain may be a nation of shopkeepers, 
but her shopkeepers are exceedingly jeal- 
ous of her ships & sailors—world’s largest 
merchant marine. And Britain’s shipping 
tycoons are jealous of their individual 
companies. Though big lines in Italy, 
Germany, Japan and the U. S. have pock- 
eted their pride and combined for econ- 
omy (Time, Nov. 7), Liverpool’s stubborn 
operators are still fighting it out from 
Land’s End to Sandy Hook, from Man- 
chester to Sunda Strait. Last week what 
observers thought was a step toward a 
truce was taken when Frederick William 
Lewis Lord Essendon, 62-year-old chair- 
man of Furness, Withy & Co., was elected 
head of White Star Line (Oceanic Steam 
Navigation: Co. ). 

John Pierpont Morgan the Elder in 
1go2 tossed White Star into International 
Mercantile Marine, his great pot of North 
Atlantic shipping. For $35,000,000 I. M. 
M. tossed it out to Lord Kylsant’s Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. (chartered by 
Queen Victoria) in 1926. After towering 
Lord Kylsant (“Lord of the Seven Seas”) 
was convicted of selling Royal Mail stock 
with a fraudulent prospectus, White Star 
bulked large in the scrambled affairs of 
fallen Royal Mail. Still owed to I. M. M. 
on the purchase price was (and is) $11,- 
000,000. Like most transatlantic lines 
White Star was running in the red. Re- 
ports that Lord Essendon’s Furness, 
Withy or Cunard were dickering for it 
have popped up almost monthly. Though 
the election of Lord Essendon as White 
Star’s chairman involved no deal, shipping 
men believed a merger was in the books. 
Last year alert Lord Essendon persuaded 
his stockholders to authorize an additional 
2,000,000 shares of stock “to take ad- 
vantage of any favorable opportunities 
which might present themselves for still 
further expanding business.” 

In the reorganization of Royal Mail, 
effected last August, Lord Essendon played 
a lead part. One-half of Royal Mail’s one 
and one-half million tons of shipping were 
grouped into two new operating subsidi- 
aries, one combining services to Africa’s 
West coast, one to South America’s east 
coast. Lord Essendon became head of the 
South American group. Famed Union Cas- 
tle Mail Steamship Co. serving Capetown 
and Africa’s east coast, Lamport & Holt, 
owner of the ill-fated Vestris, and White 
Star continued to operate as separate 
Royal Mail subsidiaries. 

Against the crack ships of Sir Percy’s 
fleet, the Berengaria, Aquitania and 


Mauretania, Lord Essendon pits _ his 
Majestic, “world’s biggest ship,” his 


Olympic, his new Georgic. Both face stern 
competition from the French Line, the 
North German Lloyd-Hamburg-American 
combination, U. S. Lines and to a lesser 
extent from J! Duce’s Italia Line. 
Though Tsar Emil Lederer of the Trans- 
atlantic Passenger Conference keeps fares 
equalized for all, the fight for traffic is hot, 
the profits nil, 

Only big British shipping concern to 
escape the woes of the North Atlantic 
dogfight is the late great Lord Inchcape’s 


mighty Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Co. World’s largest steamship com- 
pany, P. & O. operates almost two mil- 
lion tons of shipping, chiefly over the 
Empire route to India, the Far East and 
Australasia. 

As the rivalry of line against line has 
been gradually eliminated, national rivalry 
has grown apace. Subsidized to some de- 
gree in all important shipping countries, 
merchant marines are badly over-built, 
even for pre-Depression trade. Long- 
headed ship operators in all lands are 
seeking a pact for the “limitation of 
liners.” Speaking for British shipping last 
month, Lord Essendon said, “It is obvious 
that shipping is experiencing a far more 
deep-rooted depression than ever before. 

Something must be done. That some- 
thing can only be international co-opera- 
tion. . . . There are some who think that 
matters should be left to right themselves 
by survival of the fittest. That seems to 
me a crude policy.” 


Glory Hole 

Nevada last week celebrated the 68th 
anniversary of its admission to the Union. 
No celebrant, however, was lank Governor 
Frederick Bennett Balzar, onetime rail- 
road conductor, onetime  six-shooting 
sheriff of Mineral County. He was in 
Washington, D. C. begging the R. F. C. to 








International 
GEORGE WINGFIELD 
The R. F.C flew to Reno. 


lend Nevada $2,000,000. Most of the 
banks of his arid State were at an impasse. 
When the loan did not come through, Gov- 
ernor Balzar communicated with his Lieu- 
tenant Governor Morley Griswold. 

As a result of that communication, Ne- 
vada’s 91,000 citizens awoke from their 
celebration to find 19 of their 26 banks 
closed. $20,000,000 of their $30,000,000 in 
bank deposits tied up. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Griswold had proclaimed a 12-day 
moratorium on all obligations except 
taxes, had urged every bank to take ad- 
vantage of it. The seven banks which de- 
cided to face all comers included Reno’s 


First National which sent to San Francisco 
for $1,500,000 in cash and announced it 
stood ready to pay $3,000,000 over its 
counter. When this halted an incipient 
run President Richard Kirman beamed at 
depositors and cried, “Come and get it 
tomorrow, there is plenty of it!” Also 
open were two banks in busy Las Vegas, 
nearest railroad town to the Hoover Dam 
operations. 

Not one of the twelve banks owned by 
George Wingfield opened. It was this 
chain’s weakness which precipitated all 
the trouble. Banker Wingfield is a tall, 
powerful man with a shock of black hair 
shot with grey. He was born in Fort 
Smith, Ark. in 1876, the year of the Custer 
Massacre. Before he was old enough to 
enter a saloon he struck out for Nevada 
In Winnemucca he learned faro, poker, 
bird-cage and 21. He was soon called “The 
Boy Gambler” and banked his own faro 
He was in Goldfield during the 1906 boom, 
made a million dollars in mining stocks. 
His contemporaries in those days included 
the late Tex Rickard, who was running a 
gambling hall, and Charles Victor Bob, 
engineer-promoter. His gambling halls 
grew so large that his cashiers began 
handling $5,000,000 a year. Nevadans re- 
gard him as one of the best friends their 
sagebrushy State has ever had, for he 
remained there after having grown rich 
on its resources. The Nevada-mined for- 
tunes of John W. Mackay, James G. Fair, 
George Hearst, James C. Flood, William 
G. Sharon and William S. O’Brien were 
mostly spent and banked in other States 

For many years Mr. Wingfield had 
business affiliations with Senator George 
S. Nixon [he fame of the two men 
spread to San Francisco where they often 
dropped in at the popular St. Francis bar 
Upon the Senator’s death in 1912 he was 
appointed his successor, but refused the 
His banking interests increased un- 
til he was regarded as the State’s foremost 
tycoon. He has large real estate holdings 
including Reno’s leading Hotel Riverside 
He controls Tonopah Consolidated Mining 
Co Although Mr. Wingfield has re- 
nounced gambling and does not even play 
poker with friends, Nevadans are con- 
vinced that he has an interest in the 
cryptically named corporations which own 
the big Reno gambling halls.* Last week 
Banker Wingfield blamed his troubles on 
agricu'tural conditions, said that every 
cent he owned (and he was once believed 
to own ten billion cents) would buttress 
his benks. The R. F. C. sent two bank 
examiners to Reno by airplane to investi- 
gate 

Nevadans took the shock calmly, jest- 
ingly. Lieutenant Governor Morley jingled 
$17.10 at newspapermen and said, “I for- 
got to see if I had any money before I 
issued the proclamation. This came out of 
the baby’s bank and it has to last two 
weeks.” Gambler William (“Curly Bill’’) 


ottice 


*Biggest of these is the Bank Club, backed 
by Jack Sullivan, still in full blast last week. 
Lesser halls include the Northern Club, Waldorf 
Bar and Gambling Club, and the Louvre Club 
All speakeasies have gambling concessions and 
silver dollars are in play nightly at the Sign of 
the Ship & Bottle, the Mine Winehouse and the 
Cowshed. The Cowshed, about four miles from 
Reno, was started by Belle Livingstone a year 
ago and is not to be confused with the Bull Pen, 
notorious honkytonk. Burned to the ground 
last summer was the Willows, a roadhouse with 
elaborate gambling rooms. 
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AND AT LESS COST .. 


Earnings in 1933 will be vitally affected by decisions based on in- 
ventories taken during the next few months. 

Rapidly changing commodity prices and extremely sensitive 
markets make the speed and accuracy of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines (Hollerith) essential to modern 
management ... for the inventory and for general accounting and 
statistical work. 

The automatic processes by which figure work is handled reduce 
inventorying to the level of a simple routine job and close the books 
at an earlier date. 

The year-round applications of International Electric Tabulating 
and Accounting Machines give trend-indicating information perti- 
nent to production, sales, and stores control. The fuller details they 
provide constitute a true and comprehensive basis for executive 
direction. 

This equipment can be readily adjusted to your present account- 
ing routine. We shall be glad to explain how easily and economically 
this can be done. 

Write today for Modern Methods for Modern Business Needs. A 
booklet describing the many International Business Machines. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


Our Tabulating Service Bureau prepares, by the Electric Accounting 
Method, inventory and any other accounting or statistical reports re- 
quired. Available on a monthly, daily or hourly basis. Details ion this 
unique time and money saving accommodation gladly sent on request. 





International Business Machines Corporation 


tehilale mne Accounting Machines felictaatetitelsle LMM Alisl nt -teelnel ta] 


Industrial Scales Dayton Moneyweight Scoles and Store Equi nt 


General Offices MAINS 
tre 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 





s 
Canadian Division 


NTERNATIONAY 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN IN 5 ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 






GET INVENTORY FACTS 
QUICKLY . . ACCURATELY 






Electric Time Systems 


300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT 





| Graham said, “We'll get the dough and 


play the hosses tomorrow.” Miners spoke 


of the Wingfield banks as “glory holes’~ 


| rich pockets which suddenly are played 
| out. Police chiefs warned citizens against 
| 


thugs and offered station house safes as 
| temporary banks of deposit. Most divorce- 
| seekers continued to draw checks on East- 
| ern banks; 15 actions were filed the day 
| of the proclamation. Some merchants ac- 
| cepted checks on the closed banks. The 

gambling halls (betting is the only form 
| of gambling illegal in Nevada), where 
| $100,000 in silver dollars is often in play, 

were willing to tide their good customers 
over. The sentiment of the State was that 
when onetime Gambler Wingfield checked 
| up he would find himself even better than 
| his books and his banking wheels could 
| spin again. 





o 





Insull Arrested 

Once again last week Samuel Insull, 
| fugitive from Illinois justice, slipped out 
| of his hotel’s service entrance. But this 
| time it was no prelude to flight. He was 
| accompanied by M. Coutsamaris, chief of 

the Athenian Security Police. Three 
days prior, Secretary of State Stim- 
| son and Greek Minister Charalambos 
| Simopoulos had met in Washington, D. C. 
and exchanged extradition treaties, making 
| it possible for the U. S. to demand the ar- 
rest and return of Mr. Insull. 

Matters were delayed when Mr. Insull, 
bundled in a heavy overcoat, and his 
proud captor discovered that the Greek 
Prosecutor was out for luncheon. Mr. 
Insull returned to the small Petit Palais 
| Hotel, ate in his room, sat down to tea 
| with newspapermen. Then he went off 

again with M. Coutsamaris, returned to 
the hotel for dinner, packed his bag for 
a night in jail. Because Drs. Voylass, 
Dimitriades and Trupakis found Mr. In- 
sull in bad health (diabetes, chills, ar- 
teriosclerosis, myocarditis, enlarged liver, 
high blood pressure, traces of brain con- 
gestion) he was well treated and given a 
special room in the police station. 
Next day began the fight in which 

Samuel Insull hopes to escape at some 
| point from the legal net which might drag 

him back to the U. S. to be tried for 

“larceny and embezzlement of property 

of the value of $66,000.” The first round 
of the fight started when Mr. Insull’s law- 
| yer, Cristos Ladas, went before the Greek 
| Court of Appeals. He claimed that the 
| extradition treaty was not retroactive, and 
| that Mr. Insull was innocent anyway. In 

a crowded courtroom he thundered at the 
| five judges. It was all Greek to Samuel In- 
| sull as Lawyer Ladas first flattered Greek 

law (“The very gods on Olympus were 

willing to be tried by the ancient Greek 
| judges. This case is an opportunity to 
show the world Greek justice remains free 
and uninfluenced”), then flattered Greek 
civilization (“Here is a man who asks to 
be protected from American liberty under 
which men are murdered by machine guns 
in the streets”), then flattered his client 
(“He is a man who gave light to 43 Ameti- 
can cities . . . and who is now accuseé 
of petty thefts’). 

Although sentiment throughout Athens 
| was with the distinguished visitor trom 
| Chicago, the five judges confirmed the at 

rest. Mr. Insull was moved to the Are 
| taieon Clinic pending the arrival of com- 
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plete documents from the U.S. He may 
well have recalled that the day of his ar- 
rest was the third anniversary of that 
glamorous night when his greatest public 
work, the new Chicago Civic Opera build- 
ing, was opened to the triumphal overture 
from Aida. 

At the clinic, the only available room 
was in the maternity annex. That night a 
babe was born on each side of Samuel In- 
sull. 


Forceful Ruling 


Not even Balthasar Henry Meyer, who 
has sat with the I. C. C. longer than any | 
other member, could recall a ruling similar | 


to one the I. C. C. made last week. The 
ruling affected not a mighty railroad sys- 
tem but the 23-mi. Fredericksburg & 
Northern in Texas, the 65-lb. rails of 


which have been worn and bent by passing | 


trains since 1889. Yet it was important as 
a precedent. 
Gulf & West Texas Railway, controlled 


by Southern Pacific, is linking San Angelo | 


and San Antonio. Vital to the project is 
the Fredericksburg & Northern. Its own- 
ers asked $350,000 for the property. The 


Southern Pacific bid only $200,000, claim- | 


ing that the line is so rundown that it will 


cost $733,000 to make its unballasted, | 


steep right-of-way fit for through traffic. 
Last week the I. C. C. told F. & N. that un- 
less it sells out for $200,000 S. P. will be 
granted permission to build parallel tracks. 
This would cost S. P. only $1,153,000 and 
would put F. & N. out of business. The 
“parallel track threat” will never serve to 


arbitrate differences between major rail- | 


roads, but railroadmen last week thought | 
the I. C. C. had found a potent way to | 


drag small railroads from holdout corners. 


Oo 


Deals & Developments 


Commodities. Wheat touched 412¢ in | 


Chicago last week, making the 42¢ wheat 
tariff more than 100% protective. Cotton 
broke below 6¢ in Manhattan for the first 
time since late summer. Corn broke to 
238¢, lowest since 1897. 

Race for Richfield. Up a notch last 


week went the big bidding for possession 


of Richfield Oil Co. of California, an in- | 


solvent company deeply entrenched in the 
rich Pacific Coast gasoline market. The 
bidding has been between Harry Ford 
Sinclair’s Consolidated Oil Corp. and 
Standard Oil Co. of California, with Henry 
Latham Doherty’s Cities Service Co. (a 
big Richfield stockholder) sitting omi- 
nously silent at the table. Bid No. 1 was 
last June when Consolidated offered $18.- 
900,000 in securities. Standard offered 
$17,000,000, believing the greater popu- 
larity of its securities made the bid more 
attractive. Then in July the Consolidated 
oller was boosted to $22,250,000. Stand- 


ard raised that $250,000. Last week Con- 


solidated again took the lead with an offer 


equivalent to $27,600,000, Consolidated 
olleting $10,000,000 cash to provide for 
dissenting creditors to Standard’s $5,- 
000,000. 

Fat Coffers. Last week directors of 
General Motors Corp. weighed a $4,.464,- 


000 third-quarter loss—first since 1921— | 


against $209,098,832 of cash & marketable 


securities still remaining in G. M.’s fat 
‘ollers, then declared the regular 25¢ | 
dividend. Chrysler Corp. directors, too, ! 


















































7 00,000 
CUSTOMERS 


These customers alone 
would constitute the 
ninth largest city in 


the United States. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
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Established 1863 


RESOURCES APPROXIMATELY 


$500,000,000 
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FASTENING 








DESK-WORKER BosTITCH 


“Familiarity bred confidence 
not contempt” 


Familiar to millions is this desk type 
Bostitch fastener—familiar yet respected 
as attested by increasing preference of up- 
to-date office workers. 


Less familiar but bidding fair to equal the 
fastener’s million-fold acceptance is an in- 
genius new Bostitch-made staple remover. 
It takes out the staple as easily as the fasten- 
er puts it in. Described in a folder titled 
(appropriately) : “Like Magic.” Alert busi- 
ness men will request and read it, (Send 
for your copy.) 

Not confined to desk work only, Bostitch 
fastening finds application throughout in- 
dustry wherever sealing, fastening, tacking 
jobs exist. Typical use recently discovered 
by Bostitch-makers: sealing ends of trans- 
parent food wrappings with Bostitch staples. 
(Estimated labor saving 75%.) 

The Bostitch fastener or some of the man- 
ifold Bostitch applications may include 
some operation in your business. Queries 
will receive careful study, recommenda- 
tions without cost. Send in your problems. 


BOSTITCH 


THE MODERN METHOD OF FASTENING 


3osTITCH SaLes Co. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me complimentary Bostitch folder ‘‘Guard- 
and special business 


ing Against Profit Thieves” 
information. 


ADDRESS. ...... 
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balanced a $5,346,146 third-quarter loss 
against the company’s cash & marketable 
securities of $51,000,000, voted the reg- 
ular 25¢ payment. Next day in a radio 
salesmeeting over a national network 
Chairman Walter P. Chrysler told his 
75,000 dealers and salesmen that the new 
Plymouth was base priced at $495, that 
price reductions averaged $60. 

Frisco Turnabout. The sprawling St. 
Louis-San Francisco (‘Frisco’) Railway 
Co., which owns rail enough to double- 
span the distance between Berlin and 
Bagdad, averted a receivership action two 
months ago. 
turnabout. Its management went to Fed- 
eral Judge Charles Breckenridge Faris of 
St. Louis, the judge who gave the Frisco 


| “another chance” in the first action, and 
| told him a tale of depleted cash, crippled 


| against 


borrowing power, pressing creditors. 
President James Malcolm Kurn_ was 
thereupon appointed receiver for the sys- 
tem, biggest yet to fall this Depression 
and third in the past year to meet its re- 
ceivership in St. Louis. 

There was no consternation in railroad 
circles at this turnabout. For the receiver- 


ship is both a buffer against further Frisco | 
disaster and a doorway to future success. | 


pending 
and 


suits 
last 


Other were 


week 


receivership 
the Frisco 


| friendly Federal action lessened the possi- 
| bility of separate receivers in several | 
| States operating at chaotic cross purposes. | 


But complications threatened when the 


attorneys who had been seeking receiver- | 


ship for their clients protested that Judge 
Faris had acted beyond his jurisdiction. 
Judge Faris again took the problem under 





Last week it performed a | 


this | 


consideration with the observation that | 


the Frisco had “gotten. itself into an un- 
holy snarl.” Later he appointed John 
Gerdes Lonsdale, president of Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust and 1929-30 
president of A. B. A., as a co-receiver with 
Mr. Kurn. 

One Blue Ribbon. Pabst Corp., famed 
Milwaukee brewing house, makes Blue 
Ribbon (near) Beer. Premier Malt 
Products Co., post-War Chicago manu- 
facturer of Prima (near) Beer, makes 
Blue Ribbon Malt Last week 
merged with Premier. Thus the name 
Blue Ribbon, long a subject of litigation. 
became solidified under one corporate roof. 
Details of the merger, which involved an 
exchange of stock and the reincorporation 
of Pabst from Wisconsin to Delaware laws. 
were not disclosed. Fred Pabst, horse & 





Pabst | 


Holstein fancying president of the Mil- | 


waukee concern, was made a director of 
Premier, of which Pabst will henceforth 
be a subsidiary. Harris Perlstein remained 
as Fremier president. 


a 





Personnel 
Last week the following was news: 
Kenneth Collins, smart young adman, 
resigned as publicity director of R. H. 


Macy & Co., Manhattan bargain depart- 
ment store, to form his own agency. Year 
ago he resigned but changed his mind after 
a long talk with shrewd, paternal Presi- 


| dent Jesse Isidor Straus. Kenneth Collins’ 


friends say he wanted to be a millionaire 
by 1936, that Jesse Straus promised to 


make him one (in Macy stock) if only he | 


would stay. To Macy’s he would be worth 
it. Since he hit upon his vein of bright, 
saucy, it’s-smart-to-be-thrifty 


advertise- | 





FREE 


to business men 





this valuable booklet! 


Every business man, no matter how 
Jarge or small his business, should read 
theimportant facts on sales-building con- 
tained in this 72-page volume. It in- 
cludes valuable information on how to 
compile good mailing lists, checking and 
qualifying names, keeping mailing lists 
up-to-date, getting the most out of 
mailing lists, and covers other impor- 
tant points which will help you develop 
a more profitable business. 

A copy will be mailed free if you will 
write your request en your business 
letterhead today. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-M ULTIGRAPH 
CoRPORATION 
Multigraph Division 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. 5. A. 


Take Your Choice at 


Fifty-Five 
A Life Income of 
$200 a month 
“Ore 
$31,720 Cash 
Subject only to evidence of insur- 
ability, and in accordance with 


Company limits, you may have the 
additional choice of 


Paid-up Life 
Insurance of $20,000 
and $20,400 Cash 
-ore 
A Paid-up Life 
Insurance Policy 
of $56,020 


A John Hancock $20,000 Retire- 
ment Fund Policy will make the 
above choice possible for you. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Coeeeeeeereeeeeseseeeeeer?® 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


How much will it cost me annually to 
receive the above benefits when I am 55? 


I was born 


Name 


Street and No. 


T. 11-32 
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ments back in 1927, Macy sales have 
jumped 40% to $100,000,000 annually. He 
made the notions department appeal to 
“firemen, housewives, bachelors and ba- 
bies.” Evening wraps were offered under 
the head: “WRAP HER UP AND TAKE 
HER HOME.” His was the direction, but 
about-townish writers like Margaret Fish- 
back turned out the copy. A Macy- 
Collins-Fishback advt. of last week: a 
naked “brand-new baby, hot off the 
griddle,” yowling lustily for ‘“hand-knit 
woolies.” Caption: “NATURE IN THE 
ROAR.” 


Chief bugaboo of Adman Collins’ life 
is dullness. “When I pick up a news- 
paper or look at a magazine,” he says, “I 
find 95% of the copy is deadly serious, in 
fact downright dreary.” Most advertis- 
ing he finds even worse. Though alert 
copywriters should pounce merrily on 
“humor... and the human element in 
situations and merchandise,” he warns that 
they must not be funny more than 5% of 





KENNETH COLLINS 
He did not wait for his 1936 million. 


the time. He admits: “I do not think 
there is anything funny about a Baldwin 
locomotive.” 


_ Chief tenet of Adman Collins’ advertis- 
ing creed is honesty. He deplores the 
blasts of exaggeration which have under- 
mined buyers’ minds with skepticism. 
Now 34, he proposes to strike out for him- 
self as Kenneth Collins, Inc. Graduated 
by the University of Washington in 1919, 
he declined a Rhodes scholarship, taught 
lreshman composition at the University 
of Idaho for a year, then almost entered 
the Episcopal ministry. Instead he took 
an M.A. degree at Harvard. There is no 
truth to the story that he bluffed his way 
into his Macy job without advertising ex- 
perience. Adman Collins had spiced up the 
copy of a small Boston department store, 
spent one year in a Cleveland advertising 
agency before he answered Macy’s want 
advt. The names of his future clients he 
keeps secret, but when asked whether he 
thought his prospects good, Adman Collins 
snapped: “If they weren’t good, you don’t 
think I would throw up a $70,000-a-year 
job, do you?” 





Before you save, we 


must o. k. the risk 


Of course you want to save money on sound fire insurance pro- 
tection. And you can, if The Central’s investigation shows that 
you are a preferred risk. How much can you save? Central 
policyholders,—all preferred risks,—have saved 30% on their 
annual dividends every year since 1921. That means that their 
“good housekeeping” has given them, at practically no cost, one 
extra year’s protection out of every four. 

That is one of the facts which you should know about Central 
Fire insurance. It is one of the facts which outweighs any con- 
siderations of friendly acquaintance with any insurance agent who 
cannot offer you this saving. 

The Central’s conservative management and sound operation has 
established an uninterrupted 56-year record for prompt and full 


payment of losses,—and dividends too. Why not profit from this 


combination of safety and saving if you can? Ask the nearest 
Central agent to tell you if you are a preferred risk: We will send 
you his name—and some other interesting facts on saving money 
—promptly, on request. 


fen |= CENTRAL 


Dividends To MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
2 Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Policyholders 


Since 


1921 






CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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A NECESSITY— 
IF YOU BUT KNEW IT 


F YOU could live again your past five years 
I you would do many things differently. So 
would others. But all would start off with 
one resolution in common. They would de- 
termine to prepare better for more effective 
living—to study more. 

With a second chance almost everyone 
would take immediately opportunities he 


had neglected. 


Whether you look back five years, or 
ahead, you can not doubt the real value of 
education. Study at home is a necessity 
today. 

Thorough tests have shown that men and 
women of 25 to 40 learn faster as a rule than 
boys and girls of 15 to 20, and almost as 
readily as those of 20 to 25. Age is relatively 
unimportant; energy and interest are the 
essentials of success. 

Columbia University offers modern courses 
carefully prepared and painstakingly taught 
through personal correspondence. Compe- 
tent teachers interested in adapting the work 
to individual needs are at your service. 

A bulletin showing a complete list of home 
study courses will be sent upon request. In 
addition to the general University courses 
this bulletin includes courses that cover 
complete high school and college prepara- 
tory training. 

We shall tell you frankly if we believe 


we can help you. But whatever your plan 
may be, do something about it now. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 





Accounting Investments 
Agriculture Italian 
American Govern- Juvenile Story 
ment Writing 
Applied Grammar Latin 
Banking Library Service 
Business Administra- Literature 
tion Machine Design 


Business English Magazine Article 


Business Law Writing 
Business Organiza- Marketing 
tion Mathematics 


Music—Harmony 
Personnel Adminis- 


Business Psychology 
Chemistry 


Child Psychology tration 
Classics Philosophy 
Contemporary Novel Physics 
Corporation Finance Playwriting 
Drafting Poetry 
Economics Psychology 


Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate 


English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


Fire Insurance Religion 
Foremanship Secretarial Studies 
French Selling 

Geometry Short Story Writing 
German Sociology 

Grammar Spanish 

Greek . Stenography 

High School Courses Typewriting 

History World Literature, 


Interior Decoration Etc. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Dept. 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
Please send me full information about Columbia 


University Home Study Courses. Time 11-14-32 
DEED 6 cnn ne nen duende nus ans ctnc0s conser covence 
NE ae INE vnc wae a bs ereese skcveenrewescon 
Se a sevcdcabwsen sauns State 2. .ccccccccesecccs 
Oocupation .....ccccccccccccsccsccccscscvcsece . 


Please name courses which interest you. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 

Arthur Lumley, 78, oldtime (1878-88) 
editor of The Police Gazette and manager 
of prizefighters (Sullivan, Fitzsimmons, 
the original Jack Dempsey), fell down the 
steps in a Brooklyn subway station, suf- 
fered a broken arm, many a bruise. In bed 
he reminisced. Of the late great Editor 
Charles Anderson Dana: “And who do 
you think he brought along with him? 
Roscoe Conklin, the Senator. They sat 
up all night at that cockfight.” Of John 
L. Sullivan: “I made John L. sports editor 
of my sheet [The Illustrated News]. It 
was handy . .. whenever I wanted to 
roast anyone I would put the roasting in 
Sullivan’s column. Nobody ever made any 


| objection.” Of The Police Gazette: “The 








way we got so popular with barbers was 
from printing their pictures. . . . We ran 
a lot of pieces about barbers, and that’s 
how we got started.” 


On a street in Madison, Wis., Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright met one C. R. 
Sechrest, onetime farm laborer at Taliesin, 
the Wright estate at Spring Green, Wis. 
Loudly C. R. Sechrest demanded $282 





which he said was owing his wife for 
cooking at Taliesin. They scuffled, fell 
in the gutter, Sechrest’s knee broke 


Wright’s nose. Two nights later five of 
Wright’s students called on Sechrest with 
a blacksnake whip, shouting “Kill the 
s- o- b-!” Sechrest drove them out with 
a butcher knife, had them arrested. The 
judge thought $100 fine and 60 days in jail 
“inadequate.” 


Six months ago announcement by L. E. 
Waterman Co. (pens, ink) of an auto- 


| graph-collecting contest for children under 


16, loosed a horde of some 150.000 beg- 


| ging, demanding, wangling U. S. young- 
| sters on the world’s celebrities. Last week 


in Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel five 
judges (one a forgery expert) chose from 
the more than 1,000,000 signatures sub- 
mitted, awarded prizes. First prize of 
$1,000 went to Thomas Leonard of Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Edward of Wales signed once, for a 
Michigan girl, added “Hope you win the 
prize” (she did not), then besought Wa- 
terman’s London branch to stem the flood 
of letters. Most signatures of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt (post-convention), 
Charles Spencer Chaplin, Anton Joseph 
Cermak were disqualified as rubber- 


| stamps. Revealed as refusers-to-sign were: 


George V, Paul von Hindenburg, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Joseph Stalin, John 
Davison Rockefeller Sr., Al Capone. 
Most reluctant (one each) were: Henry 
Ford, Greta Garbo, Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, Tom Mooney, Edward of 
Wales, Benito Mussolini, Pope Pius 
XI, “One-Eye” Connelly, John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. Most obliging: Calvin 
Coolidge, Rudy Vallée. 


Lean, long-haired James Maxton, 
M. P., famed for his fiery leadership of 
Britain’s Laborite left wing, fidgeted like 








'a schoolboy when he was told that Sir 


John Lavery, famed painter of beauteous 
women, had called him “the most remark- 











Wide World 


James Maxton, M. P. 


“I might not be a good sitter.” 


able man in the House of Commons” and 
wanted to do his portrait. Protested he: 
“I’ve never had my portrait painted. I 
might not like it, or, which would be 
worse, I might not be a good sitter. He 
might make me too like myself.” 








€USSY STOMACH? 
‘TUMS' Bring 
Quick Relief, 


An you forced to pass up favorite foods 
_*% because of distressing after-effects? A de- 
dightful new candy-like antacid mint—called 
TUMS—bringssure, quick relief foracid indiges 
tion, sour stomach, heartburn, gas. Simply eat 
three or four TUMS after meals or when exces- 
sivesmoking or drinking bring on upset stomach. 
TUMS are safe, agreeable—handy to carry in 
pocket or purse. Learn the joy of eating what you 
jike. Get a roll today at any drug store, only 10c. 

FREE Beautiful 1933 calendar-thermometer. Also 

samples of TUMS and WR. Just send 

name and address, enclosing stamp, to 

A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 92-E, St. Louis, Mo. 











|ID—Not a Laxative 
dependable Vegetable 
iy). Only 25 cents: 
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MISCELLANY 


“TrmeE brings all things.” 








103rd 

In Manhattan the Empire State Build- 
ing had its official baptism-by-suicide when 
Frederick Eckert, 33, with a German 
prayerbook and two religious medals 
in his pocket jumped from the tower 
(103rd floor), landed on the 87th floor 
setback. (In 1930, before the building was 
done, a discharged workman leaped down 
an elevator shaft from the 1o2nd floor, 


landed on the 8oth.) 


Topepo 

In Manhattan, the American Museum 
of Natural History horticultural exhibition 
showed a new vegetable, the topepo, cross 
between a tomato and a pepper, four 
inches in diameter, light yellow, uncook- 
able, tasting like a mild pepper. 
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Worried 
In Okolona, Miss., Negro David 
Lawrence,* on trial charged with murder- 


ing Ligon Grisby, got worried when the | 


jury stayed out an hour, pleaded guilty to 


manslaughter, was sentenced to 74 yr. be- | 


fore the jury returned with a verdict of 
not guilty, which the judge ignored. 


a 


Alarm 

In Brooklyn, arrested for turning in 
false fire alarms, Julia Callahan, 27, house- 
maid, said she would keep on until the 
City of New York indemnified her for 
five teeth knocked out by a fireman in 
1929 when she playfully turned in a false 
alarm, 
Prize 

In Howard Beach, Queens, N. Y., 
George Hoffman, 3, prize baby in Rock- 
away baby parades, pulled the trigger of 
a shotgun, instantly killing his uncle, Frank 
0). Hoffman, 


Well 
In Sheldon, Mo., Mrs. Marvin Garrett 
drew 1,000 gal. of gasoline from her water 
well, found that it had leaked from a fill- 
ing station tank down the street. 
* 


Hunter 

In Benson, N. Y., Walter D. Canfield 
So, saw a deer, intently aimed, fired, fell 
dead as his bullet sped neatly into and 
killed the deer. 

. 

Routine 

In Ionia, Mich., Robert Patterson, sen- 
‘enced to eight months in the Detroit 
House of Correction for serving liquor in 
ils restaurant, left a sign on the front 
door, “Gone te Winter Quarters.” 


Wait 

Ih Burwell, Neb., Clarence Wilson, 40. 
bachelor farmer, fell off a windmill, broke 
both legs, inched back to his house, lay 
without food or water for eight days, on 
the ninth day crawled into the yard, yelled 
lor help until neighbors came. 


wane to be confused with white Publisher 
avid Lawrence of the United States Daily. 


























































outstanding companies 


in leading industries 
use MAZDA LAMPS 


made by General Electric 


LOOK FOR (§) THIS MARK 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial America insists upon efficiency and 
economy in lighting. General Electric MAZDA lamps, subjected 


to 480 processes, tests and inspections, insure good light at low cost. 


American purchasing agents want lighting service... any type of lamp any 
time. General Electric warehouses located all over the country are ready to 
meet such demands instantly. American business executives want to know 
about productive lighting as it applies to their particular business. General 
Electric maintains a corps of lighting engineers at many convenient points to 
supply such information quickly and without cost. Whether you are using 


General Electric MAZDA lamps now or not the services of these men are at 


your command, Write to General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL@) ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAM PS 
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that asks for more than Food 


When a baby’s tiny hands cling to you 
and cling—your instinct of protection 
rises fierce and strong. You realize that 
deep in that small human lies one of the 
most primitive racial emotions—‘‘the 
world is insecure.”’ Those little clinging 
hands ask you for security. 

If you grip the hard palm of a grown 
man—the unemployed workman—you 
may feel in its grasp the slight tremor 
that betrays this same deep fear. More 
complex. Less open. But sharper, for 
from this man security has gone. 

That hand of his has been long months 
without the accustomed feel of the tools 
of his trade. He knows now only the 
restless, desperate search for work. His 
children are hungry. His wife is hungry. 
He is hungry. What of the future? 

Shall we simply say to this man— 
“Here is some food. Eat it.’”’? Will that 
baffled, fear-crushed look then go from 
his wife’s eyes? And the children— watch- 
ing their father brood and look helplessly 
at the unused strength in his hands— will 
their outlook on life—their vision of the 
future—be sound and courageous if we 
merely say to them .. . ““Here’s food for 
you.”? 


No. Food we must give. But we must 
give more than food. For more than food 
has been taken away. 

As thoughtful people we must face the 
facts. They are serious facts, because 
they affect the spirit of our people as well 
as their bodies. Here are emotional prob- 
lems, health problems, morale problems 
that have been breeding under the surface 
through three long years of insecurity. 
And they strike at the fundamentals of 
our race. Uncorrected, they promise de- 
terioration—a hopeless and sullen sink- 
ing back into a people that lives—but 
lives without hope. Without courage. 

In this period of economic re-adjust- 
ment the greatest treasure of the Amer- 
ican people is at stake—the tradition of 
the strength of an individual to rise. The 
courage to fight up, rather than sink back. 

So when you give to your local com- 
munity welfare program this year, recog- 
nize not only the vastly increased needs 
for food and shelter—but consider too 
the vastly increased and complicated 
burden of those social agencies which 
help us meet the other problems. In the 
problems of health, of morale, of child 
care and family adjustment, vital issues 


are being met which may decide much 
about the future of the American people. 
When you give this year, therefore—give 
generously, from the bottom of your 
heart. Never has more been at stake. 


7 7 7 


The Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 
1932 is a cooperative national program 
to reinforce local fund-raising for human 
welfare and relief needs. No national 
fund is being raised; each community 1s 
making provision for its own people; each 
community will have full control of the 
money it obtains. 

Give through your established welfare 
and relief organizations, through your 
community chests, or through your local 
emergency relief committees. 


Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 1932 


91118181 hair. 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee 


All of the facilities for this advertisement have 
been furnished the committee without any cost. 
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Barrie Back 


FAREWELL Miss Jutie LocaAn—J. M. 
Barrie—Scribner ($1). 

Not many authors and fewer poets know 
when to retire (see col. 2). Notable ex- 
ception is Alfred Edward Housman who, 
at the age of 63, published his Last Poems 
and has stuck by his announcement. Sir 
James Matthew Barrie has certainly done 
his bit for the world of letters; readers, 
without actually thinking him dead, may 
well have thought him finished. But now, 
after nearly 30 years (in which he has 
written 14 plays but no stories) comes a 
little Scottish fairy tale as neat as a pin, 
bright as a button, sentimental as Tommy. 
Barrie lovers will hail it; it should send 
readers who do not know him scuttling 
back to his early works. 

Adam Yestreen, who tells the tale, is 
pastor of a little hamlet among the hills, 
still visited (say some) by ghosts of Prince 
Charlie’s men—aye, and women too. Pas- 
tor Yestreen, though a simple soul, takes 
no stock in such things. His parishioners 
are a shrewd and cautious lot. ‘They 
make a complete sentence by saying of a 
friend, ‘He is one who on a market day,’ 
and leaving the rest to the listener’s com- 
mon sense.” When winter sets in in earn- 
est, the manse is isolated from the rest of 
the village; sometimes the pastor has to 
preach at his flock from across the brook. 
He is lonely, but his one neighbor, old 
Mrs, Lindinnock, always waves goodnight 
to him by pulling her windowshade up & 
down. 

When one fine night a young and beau- 
tiful stranger appears with old Mrs. Lin- 
dinnock -at a sociable, and even calls on 
him at the manse, Pastor Yestreen’s simple 
soul is nearly swept from its moorings. 
Miss Julie Logan is a flirtatious chit, but 
her heart is kind. Parson Yestreen comes 
as near as nothing to marrying her out- 
tight. The fairy story has a sighing end, 
as a proper Barrie fairy story should. 

The Author. Very much of a bygone 
generation, 72-year-old Sir James Mat- 
thew Barrie sets such modern teeth as 
Aldous Huxley’s excruciatingly on edge. 
If sentimentality be a sin, Author Barrie 
should fry eternally in hell. But senti- 
mentality has paid him well: with Arnold 
Bennett, Hall Caine and Edgar Wallace 
(ad, he is considered far & away Britain’s 
richest writer. From such perennial gold- 
mines as Peter Pan and The Little Min- 
ister (one New York run of which brought 
in $375,000), royalties have rolled him 
into affluence. Bachelor by divorce (from 
Actress Mary Ansell, in 1909), Sir James 
lives like a grandfatherly pixy in com- 
lortable solitude on London’s Adelphi 
Terrace catty-corner from George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s former home. He frequent- 
ly emerges to go to his club (The 
Athenaeum), to garden parties at Buck- 
ingham Palace, to make such resounding 
speeches as his famed “Courage” (on his 
installation as Lord Rector of St. An- 
drews in 1922). With money to burn, he 
has been generous to other people’s fires. 
He gave some $25,000 to the tragic Scott 
Antarctic Expedition, some $50,000 more 
10 Scott’s widow. He made over the 


royalty rights of Peter Pan (estimated as 
at least $10,000 a year) to London’s Hos- 
pital for Sick Children. During one 
theatrical season he paid all expenses for 
meritorious but unsuccessful plays by rival 
playwrights. After 1902 he turned to 


playwriting almost exclusively; since 1922 





Sir James MATTHEW BARRIE 
He is generous to other people’s fires. 


he has written nothing (except a mysteri- 
ous autobiography whose 20 copies were 
intimately distributed last year), was ap- 
parently content to spend the rest of his 
life cushioned on bays that are still green, 
among people who are not above senti- 
ment. 


Galsworthy & Cherrells 

FLOWERING WILDERNESS—John 
worthy—Scribner ($2.50). 

Many a reader who was captivated by 
the Forsyte Saga into following cheer- 
fully at Author Galsworthy’s heels wishes 
now that his leader would sit down and 
take a well-earned rest. Having finally, 
after several backward glances, parted 
from the Fc sytes, Galsworthy has now 
taken up with the Cherrells, has fastened 
on them with a bulldog grip. Maid in 
Waiting began it; Flowering Wilderness 
continues what bids fair to be an over- 
lengthy serial. 

Dinny Cherrell, too young to wed in the 
first book, makes a bold bid for it this 
time. Unfortunately the swain she picks, 
one Wilfrid Desert, is far from being the 
kind of vertebra that fits into England’s 
backbone. First and bad enough, he is a 
poet. To judge from a fragment which 
Creator Galsworthy quotes, Poet Desert 
rates every ounce of obloquy he gets: 


Into foul ditch each dogma leads. 
Cursed be superstitious creeds, 

In every driven mind the weeds! 
There’s but one liquor for the sane— 
Drink deep! Let scepticism reign 
And its astringence clear the brain! 


To the Cherrells, who had sound ideas on 
income (which they pronounced “ink 
’em’’) but thought more of Service to the 
State, Wilfrid was not a catch. More, a 
horrid rumor about him began to be 
bruited about the London clubs: threat- 
ened by a Moslem fanatic in Darfur, he 


Gals- 


had turned Moslem under pressure! Let- 
ting England down, what? Worst of all, 
the fellow had written a poem about it, 
had the impudence to publish it. The en- 
suing scandal ran his book up into a best- 
seller. Of course most decent men sent the 
scoundrel to Coventry. But Dinny stuck 
by him, even in the face of family dis- 
approval. Luckily the fellow had enough 
grace to leave her, go back to the East 
where these things do not matter so much. 
It was a near thing for Dinny, but the 
implication is that she was well out of it, 
will be glad later, perhaps will find a real 
vertebra in the next installment. 
Beaucaire Exhumed 

Wanton MAtty—Booth Tarkington— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Thirty-two years ago, Booth Tarking- 
ton hit the popular fancy in a vital spot 
with a sentimental trifle called Monsieur 
Beaucaire. Publishers, like children, want 
their entertainers to do it again. Often 
enough the entertainer would if he could, 
but too often the magic virtue has gone 
out of him. Wanton Mally makes pleasant 
enough reading, but. . . . 

M. de Grammont, banished from the 
French Court, whiles away exile in Charles 
II’s London, soon finds a partner for his 
madcap follies in Jinny Wilmot, an at- 
tractively odd-looking Bright Young Per- 
son of the time. One night they go too far 
by roughing up a Bishop, who is shot in 
the scuffle. They flee to the country 
for their lives! Jinny leads them to the 
house of one Colpoys, an erstwhile flame 
of hers, lately suspected of having for- 
sworn his wild ways and turned Quaker. 
Sure enough, he has. He will not even 
defend himself when angry Jinny sets de 
Grammont on him to provoke him into a 
fight. But, lightweight that he may be, de 
Grammont is a perfect gentleman, sees 
that Jinny really loves Colpoys still. When 
the troopers surround them the French- 
man makes good the others’ escape, saves 
his skin by great presence of mind and 
highly ingenious lying, lives to get a grate- 
ful letter from Jinny, now Mrs. Colpoys, 
on her way to the Quaker Plantations. 


Kentucky Cloud-Land 


Tue Haunted Mrrror — Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts—Viking ($2.50) 

Of the South that William Faulkner 
writes about, it has been said that no one 
else has ever seen it. The same comment 
could be made on Authoress Roberts’ 
Kentucky. Her Kentuckians, their ways 
of speaking and -their goings-on, are as 
much a sublimation of actual Kentucky 
as the late John Millington Synge’s Aran 
Islanders were of the Irish. This collec- 
tion of seven short stories (of which only 
three have not before been published) will 
help fence in more securely her well- 
established claim to her Kentucky cloud- 
land. 

Readers who pine for action had best 
look elsewhere. Nothing much happens in 
these stories; they are a mirror, not a 
silver-screen. Some of the reflections: A 
mountain boy, fired by his teacher with a 
vague desire for “learning,” sets off across 
the hills to see the world. On the way he 
meets an old man coming back, sick for 
home. The boy listens to the old man un- 
easily, but he goes on. 
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A brother watches his sister being made 
into a nun, falls in love’ with the novice 
kneeling by. her side. When he hears the 
priest take away their given names and 
christen them anew, it is as if the world 
ended. 

An old lady remembers cautiously how 
her father killed a villain. 

The Author. Like the people she writes 
about, Elizabeth Madox Roberts is Ken- 
tucky born & bred, though she has more 
“learning” than most of them aspire to. 
Contemporary of Wisconsin’s much-touted 
Glenway Wescott at the University of 
Chicago, after taking a Ph.B. there she 
went to Manhattan, worked at writing. 
Critics fell over themselves to praise her 
first novel, The Time of Man, have con- 
tinued to bow gravely in her direction. Un- 
married, calm, grave, handsome, Authoress 
Roberts, 46, lives at Perryville, Ky., plans 
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ELIZABETH MApox ROBERTS 


. continues to receive grave bows. 


to write many another grave, calm, hand- 
some Kentucky tale. Other books: My 
Heart & My Flesh, Jingling in the Wind, 
The Great Meadow, Under the Tree 
(verse ). 


Fast. of Suez 

THe Narrow CorNER—W. Somerset 
Maugham—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Though Publishers Doubleday, Doran 
blurb The Narrow Corner as if it were an- 
other Of Human Bondage, it is not. Re- 
turning to that indeterminate East of 
which he has often yarned before, Author 
Maugham spins a tale that in less sardonic 
hands would be a melodrama. 

Eye-witness of the story is Dr. Saunders, 
an Englishman who for some English rea- 
son is a pariah to his kind and has become 
an opium-smoking, suspiciously bachelor 
dweller among Chinese. An able eye spe- 
cialist, he has a large practice. On a 
lucrative visit to a far-away trader, he 
runs into two dubious Australians, gets a 
lift on their lugger to another island. Cap- 
tain Nichols, skipper of the boat, is a 
shifty but unashamed scoundrel. Blake is 
a nice-looking youngster with a secret on 
his mind. When a gale blows them to 
Kanda, a beautiful and peaceful island, 
none of them is in a hurry to leave. Blake 
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strikes up a great friendship with Erik, a 
simple-hearted Dane who is secretly en- 
gaged to the local beauty. Blake, meaning 
no harm to his friend, spends the night 
with her, is seen by Erik coming from her 
room. Erik shoots himself. Blake, horri- 
fied, will have nothing more to do with 
the girl, tells philosophic Dr. Saunders 
everything, tells him also the secret that 
has made him a fugitive from Australia. 
Dr. Saunders listens philosophically, says 
good-by. On his leisurely way home he 
meets Scoundrel Nichols again, learns that 
Blake has drowned his troubles. 

Maugham tells his eventful narrative 
sparely, almost drably, seldom allows even 
his mouthpiece Dr. Saunders such 
Maugham-like summations as: “Life is 
short, nature is hostile, and man is ridicu- 
lous; but oddly enough most misfortunes 
have their compensations, and with a cer- 
tain humor and a good deal of horse-sense 
one can make a fairly good job of what 
is after all a matter of very small conse- 
quence.” 


Fair-Haired Carpeteer 

Tue Friyinc Carpet—Richard Halli- 
burton—Bobbs-Merrill ($3.75). 

Though he describes his activities dur- 
ing the last two years as “loafing about 
in my airplane,” energetic Author- 
Adventurer Richard Halliburton was 
really keeping his nose pretty close to his 
chosen grindstone—publishable, _ lectur- 
able adventure. Many and _ far-fetched 
have been fair-haired Mr. Halliburton’s 
stunts: swimming the Hellespont, climb- 
ing Fujiyama, swimming the length of the 
Panama Canal (in many an installment), 
living on a West Indies island a la Robin- 
son Crusoe. His books (The Royal Road 
to Romance, The Glorious Adventure, 
New Worlds to Conquer) have sold more 
than 250,000 copies, not counting. $1 re- 
prints. 

In his Wright-powered Stearman bi- 
plane, The Flying Carpet, piloted by one 
Moye Stephens, Halliburton rode leisure- 
ly from London to Manila. On the way 
they stopped at Timbuctoo, spent two 
months with the French Foreign Legion 
in Morocco, visited Petra, Bagdad, In- 
dia’s Taj Mahal, claimed the first air- 
plane photograph of Mt. Everest (Halli- 
burton publishes a blurry picture which 
he says was taken at 18,000 ft.), were 
entertained by Dyak head-hunters. For 
vicarious thrills of thoroughly profes- 
sional daring, The Flying Carpet can safe- 
lv be recommended to ladies’ social 
circles. 


ee ae ———_______—_—_j 


Books of the Week 

Tue Anxious Days—Philip Gibbs 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). Story 
of an old-fashioned English gentle- 
man, by England’s popular journal- 
ist-author. 

Men Acartnst DeatH—Paul de 
Kruif — Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 
True tales of little-known fighters 
against disease. 

THe Cat WuHo Saw Gop—Anna 
Gordon Keown—Morrow ($2.50). 
Late great Emperor Nero takes pos- 
session of the body of a cat, settles 
down with an English spinster. Amus- 
ine in the English manner. 
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